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Mr Ball’s body 


TH AMERICA 
on Administration plans 
:ger cuts in 1983 
rential foes case goes to 
prime Court 

Drs default on tuition Inane 
Fioma regents plan $84m 
est meat In quality 


6 wi, a . b > Ut £ e " alio, Y l body, any national understand the momentary hesitation 

interim national body is that it is the body will not be a positive influence and even disappointment of manv 

on y nal'ona 1 body thatwe have got. on these depressing circumstances, people in colleges and polytechnics 
All the earlier proposals - from the After all the two-tier structure of when they heard that the chairman 
recommendations of the Oakes re- “dignified” committee and “efficient” of the board was to be the head of 
B2itJ;^^ t ^li elect .. Committee,s supplemented by a third level an Oxford Cblleae. But on reflection 

polytechnics, to^C^n^TSTI^ ' ° ^Particular sub- the anointment 8 0 f Mr Ball aonenrs 

Education Authorities’ "MnHpi A" 


raiment In quality } h *T' A™* J^re public ' forum distinguM ‘ record of J se^ke^and 

and Sdenre^ -Model R’^ h^J! Si D *P a S m ® nt of Education commitment to the non-universily 

I6VAC i ia stuck at the naner Thi. inf t ^ cieno f ! tse Jf- For at present the sector land even been known in un- 

ISEAS 7,10 , ,!l I e P®P u er . sta 8 e - 7 lle ,atest department is the only agency that guarded moments to susaest that 

‘ Shake-Up In French science P an *5 a t e n S j he,n f f pU wi n , t j prac " can even attem P t national* coord ina- perhaps Oxford would beriefit from 
IsCry ^ . Waldegrave tion of the college and polytechnic !:naA SSoX but Ws ba™ 

«'— *• — * -> «nno unce d that the chairman or the sector and there is no clear guaran- ground and stature will help to en- 

local authority higher education tee that the department's prrorities, sure that the ^ bowd does not get 
board, the second tier that is de- however tentative or uninformed, bogged down in bureaucratic and 
signed to be the . efficient part of will actually be supported by the myopic preoccupations but will al- 

he° 15 l< f reIevant * ocal autll orities. ways consider the broader education- 

hli Pnil p d l° P r) vfn?H h Jh ^ ° f Al ,east the interim national body 81 and academic issues at stake, 
hers are n?" w,u be able t0 achicve two things. U No one, not even the designers of 

nToLb^innf !I5,:ni, P SS n t« d i, 0 by h wl11 be able to make the process of the interim national body, is pre- 
?«ei?tnSw? S nn IhL ha nY~ e >~ national coordination more public, a tending that it is a perfect instru- 
cnifSrahlp °m iJoH vi not "eligible advantage at a time merit. But it is a start, and not such 

nip r y_ wben 11 is becoming more and more a bad start as the more intransigent 

ffTL ufnif? 6 PHJjP'P" difficult to win consent for tough critics of the plan ore suggesting. 

nnr.«!r Lffil? Jnf j u decisions, as the recent experience of There is a lot wrong with the com- 

ihl. 0 h<L^t ;? 5 a lt«? ed fL°» b ° yC ^ U lhc wni-verslties has shown. It will position of the board, and a lot to be 
nn»in« a n ? P i^» fJjif ,r \ th , e 8150 mak e it more likely that such learnt about how the interim nation- 
new year a national body will actual- decisions as are made about coor- fl l body can in practice guide- the 

ly be at work, a significant achieve- dination and priorities can be made development of polytechnics and col- 
ment after so many false starts and to stick, because the DES, local au- leges. But as the DES. local author- 
aead-ends. thorilies, trade unions, and institu- 'ties, and institutions themselves 

Uf 2™ . ere are .. some w ho tions themselves will have been part- come to have greater confidence in 

i \ l iP U ™ ,l!l 1hlS !!> n .u ac h'cvement at ners j n [heir formulation, rather than the new machinery the composition 


or sun-committees tor particular sub- the appointment or Mr Ball appears 
jects and areas of study does provide sound policy. Not only has he a 
a better, and more public, forum distinguished record of service and 


islry 

-Wurttcmberg drops tuition 
plan 

2 of Stellenbosch University 
he French learn about 
ain’s welfare state 


DLES 8-12 

Wojtas talks to two more 
.tlsh principals about coping 
i the cuts, 8 
Morton reports on the 
aJ Affairs Unit, the right's 
ver to the Fabian Society; 
Robin McKIe describes 
irark of Cell tech, an 
npt to market innovations 
.otedmology, 9 
> Jay discusses the 
elementary and 
radktory places of Hegel 
Marx in the Western 
ectual tradition, il> 

I Jt H * •> 1 I. • 1 . 

S 13-17 

i Wightman reviews four 
books on modern Poland, 

■ • ’ i • : 

/. Peel discusses Jf, W. ■ 
rtrjv’a new study of 
orlan historians (14), C, D, 
:er discussed post-war 
lies in New. xprjk (IS), 
id Carroll reviews.!) George 
it companion (16)y and 
M, Rattans! discusses ' 
ncq and society In 
•(oration England (17) 


•ice. Last Friday Mr Waldegrave 
announced that the chairman of the 
local authority higher education 
board, the second tier that Is de- 
signed to be the “efficient" part of 
the national body's constitution, is to 
be Mr Christopher Ball, warden of 
Keble College, Oxford. Other mem- 
bers are being appointed by the 
organizations which are to have rep- 


technic directors, college princip- 
als, and even the validating bodies, 
no one so far has decided to boycott 
the board. So it appears that in the 
new year a national body will actual- 
ly be at work, a significant achieve- 
ment after so many false starts and 
dead-ends. 

Of course there are some who 
argue that this is no achievement at 
all. They regard the plan for an 
interim national body as so deeply 
Rawed as to be worse than useless. 
In their eyes the two-tier national 


separate links in a chaotic chain of of the board can be readjusted in the 
deeply uncoordinated and even contradic- light of experience. As for the effec- 
useless. tory decisions. tiveness of the interim body, it is 

XH “tics ° f the interim national noive 10 imagine that any new 
,,AV body have concentrated much of arrangement (including a college and 
ygfiMI# attention on ih/eompoait on ^ p ° lc granlscomi mne e carib e 


brief and dominated by a ‘ myopic :P® 1 
local authority interest.’ They fear * re 
that such' a misconceived body can 


body, appears as little more than a ^ 01 We l nt ? r !i 11 na V 0lia i arrangement (i 

grotesquely. expand^ .ro^io pal adyis-. bo ^ have coiKjeotrqted muph of JShleffim 
pry • cwtlcu wflrTu ^4iie and ninDl^rv.thpjr aUpptjon QjUhe composiUop gf P°T. e ^ n ! L :^! 


do little to create order but of the 
present financial chads but will act as 
a formidable obstacle to a sensible 


there are too many officials, whether ,he Government continues irs pre- 

from the DES side or the local au- ill 

thoritics. and too few representatives . u L|l„ ■? 

from' Iho institutions themselves and 
from validating bodies, only the most J®?** J®. 

p . . . t .... . . ^ i d rhH hnnrrl ^fnr Incnl anthnHtv hiah^r 


long-term settlement of the political. . boord^rloeaT aufoor^ ^iheT 

managerial, and financial problfema education. But they are a start, and 

of the polytechnics -and colleges. Jess ions. By and large this criticism t A b ad a JL 

mU ^ b - ^ dear ' cW^ r 'sJva^ Pr and b loci 6 ‘wthorilv ' Ia deed, Mr Walctearave’s plan has 
ab0 ^ l _ M iL^ are saytng- They are ^rS-pr. considerable potential. It represents 


saying that the existence and, opera- in?* especially 

tion of such- a ttatibitat body would when tbe fa< ; 1 the first-tier com- 
aotually produce woree^ results for "«nee is exclusively made up of local 


officers 'on the board, especially considerable potential. It represents 

when the fact that the first-tier com- ^mopvP’fn 10 1 h A nd f f ^ " P f 
mittee is exclusivplv mnrl#. im nf inral P roac b ■ to the tangled issues of 


EC&BOARD 


3 SIFTED INDEX 


actually produce worse Derails for . ’vr-- hon-unlveraitv hlcher education far 

a* non-m rtvnnin, nnctor. <^^gSg?^U5g*R t 

cjtisfcd at all. They “Uowing the institutions, tKemselyes of’l^Gi^ b PapM il 

foRthemselve ? lfthey'beneSe thatby - ® ore representatives - the Standing U M< rf ' couim*. thecSSv available 
takiiig a particularly intransigent line Cohfere nee of college, of higher H ’ [)roac | ] un der oresent^and likelv 
oh the interim national body they f d ^on prfn<hpals surely deserves £ “ S 5rcSmstances Fo? 

resutre^ ir ^ OVCT *° an equ^hT^t^e case for a moile both rqasons the new interim nation- 
resurrect •'Model B 1 , a polytechnic siron 8 ““ IOT ^ ® rao f? H i bodv <shnuld he riven » Fair trv 


HON 22- 

m Taylor discusses how to 

Drove secondary schools; ' , expect their words to be taken, and that the board as constituted will be education ‘k tr» Jd^too 

arioite Barry looks qt • to lake their own words, literally . unable to , provide an adequate “S®3 D to ,s be ^^ 
i-tirae degrees; and Don's not rhetorically. When they eh- academic dimension to the work* of the handa ^ loc ^ t rathoritiirf^Vrlll 

try from Leighton Pratt of bounce that the interim national th? nterim national body. Such a on i y ^ m , helnteri[I1 na ttoiiHl body' 

• Zflit Unilerslty, 22 ^ * worse tlian useless that is “"cIusTon ignores three important a Tiew obstacle blocking the way to 

M an nnctmitiiaip nrf vvhat they must mean to say. More . facts. First, the institutional and vali- .|, e cre fltion of a more*! ational and 

m^titecritjcs of the. Government’s - dating .body representatives ■ on the; rtore fcentraUzedsVstem^Havino had 

WlKtind Siich- a -Stark View more , likely to diake S3? SSSoHs^fT' -ffiSr 

wieriOnSj 23 dlffictilt to ticcept. ThC establlshment the. running us the most active parti- from the aravitv of local eovernmem 

of Ilia Oalws cranmilue. more than ‘ the DES .trf .,5^ . 

‘ four. yeatsv qgo. detoOnstyated- that# authority representatives who will natibnalizaiitin olan and later bv 

, 1 ifoater : ;PWbaWy on us the passive guardian^ “Mode* E?’, they P find : the committee 

‘ toordii^hon of the poly- and board for locaT authority higher 

pvt w APk i':\ technic and college sector Was there nevet was any hope that the education a bitter Dill indeed . 

CAIf •' * . * .wVA 'i (Aftn ilt.sn.nrapnt nnnrlfv AIT ciiKcp.-' n&tfnilAl HnHv rmitfl M PialnKtlch^ri ac if.. _• .1 iii_ - iHr’ 


. ; resurrect •'Model B' 1 , a polytechnic 
19 and college grants committee. There 
is no possibility Qf^uBb.*^ 

^ ^ing^^tBbHSfiEabefore the next 
■“jriJ general election and not much more 
Ii-24 afterwards 


datih^betditg • ■ ' ui course, tnose who are aoter- 

u mMir „, . ^ ... . - mined to take the polytechnics and- 

criticism of j ess cert ainly the colleges along an 

thC entirely different road cannot be ex- 
_ _ lb , at . m any critl “ drfl w pected to welcome the new proposal. 


So 7h«e intransigent critics ' must;. ^ TeliJve Tat Pr °Eer 

expect their words to be taken, and *hht the board as constituted will be £w a ti 0 n k tnn Jinn 


to take their own words, literally 
not rhetorically. When they ah- 
hounce that tne interim national 
body is. worse than useless that is 
what they must mean to say. More 


• vTi ^ l . P9>y- . inxcrcsis. ^econuiy, and board for focal authority higher 

technic and college sector Was there pevet was any hope that the education a bitter Dill indeed . 

secu its -an urgent pnority. All subse-- national body could bo established as yet amons those P - like The THES 

S£, < ? t ^S U ^ ln "SSa TO° f “"Nj? °» «;» - * S l“ the virtue of the 

R!« " advanced, frnther : ediica. ongiwl 'JUQC -p«tm- v Nor could bj™ Bo1ic y aDd the «lorv of the 



Enjoyed your turkey, Roger7 

Oh yea, mother. Splendid. Aal 
lovely stuffing. 

Nice and moist. Hasn't got dried 
out like last year. 

No, quite. Very moist. Just right in 

fflCti 

Roger? 

Yes, mother. 

Are you still getting on well at the 
university? 

Oh yes. I’ve been chairman of 
graduate studies this year, you kno w, 

And you're not going to be one of 
those -in voluntary redundancies? 

Oh good heavens no. It did look o 
though we might lose a couple of our 
chaps - yon know, on the basis of 
everyone taking their share of thr 
cuts - In fact we actually voted hr 
everyone to take their ■hare - but 
when it came down to it and the VC 
more or fcis£ concentrated on edum< 
tton and linguistics - then somehow It 
seemed the simplest way to resolve It 
all. Anyway that’s all in the past. 
Mind if I have more sprouts? 

But when will you get that better 
Job that you used to talk about - 
what did you call it? CL was it? 

No, no, mother. SL. Senior lec- 
turer. 

Well when will you get it- No, no 
more for me, Phss them to your 
father. When. Will you get it? 

— .m-n .Hitlc difficult to Bay. You set 
promotions aretn rather short supply 
at the moment. In fact . . . erm . • • 
there aren’t any. None at all. 

But what about your books and 
articles? 

Oh those. 

■ 

The ones you used to send home 
to us. We’ve . kept tham all, jroo 
know. But we haven’t had anything 
this year. ' 

No. I've rather stopped writing for 
the moment. It’s all a bit . • • 
erm ... 

And what about your year ia 
America? When is thaUcamingoR/ 

Erm , . . that’s also a’U%dW . 
at the moment. There really aren't 
quite so many openings.” 

Because you were going BP 
away as a visiting professor , 

you - go to America - and J*J| 
apply for a professor’s Job here wh 
you wanted to come hack. PemRp* 
set up your own department/ 

That was the plan, T 8 *” ^ 8 ' n iil 
erm . . . sort of a bit more cMp* 

eated now. 


In what, way? 
Well. 


• f 


Roger? . ' . y 

Yes nffilHfr:' .,i rwr---* 

, . Give your granny a 1 " " 
be asleep before the . 

Yes? Go on. «ii iifeak. 

Well, mother. I may «* 
frankly. It lookg as though I ^ 

to stay In exactly the ..same pbje 


' -‘Y. : : Y P«ng Df : the advanced further cduca- original UOp ; pnttern.^ ^. Nor could ^ ^binary policy and the glory of the 

2 Lubas? off XarlPopper . ■ tion pool, have conspired . to intrease that be the, intention for a body to polytechnics and colleges He in their 

p Thody on tiie cinema and ! . J aggcy of inch cpordlntupn., agalate tha t Maor o f higher ;duca. frontier with the rest pf educa- 

lnlotlcs I?”. SyPhaty Uon, who heUeve that British higher 

* Tsvlor-Goohv on the : * 10wn at ’ even a™ ??vi . Sil ^ jjad been the .education is so nsrrow In scope and 

tayior uuooyon iw Withm the pxCQBsIvely nanow context nope or tlte Intention, it would have limited in Its nomilar aDDeal orecise- 

ipiridsra polity , of cotm^ralLve unit costs, the allocn- . been no more appropriate to allow h/ because of ?ts P traditional seErenra- 

2sx don to GLC ftdviser j tibp oMimlitishitig resources at\ an directors, pnncjpaUv officials of .vali* flon from ii. e resl 0 f education 8 the 

errtew wllh Robin Murray ever Wjuely delensible basis is dating bodies; and teachw trade u* S5 Em h b<Sv is a welwme 't>o^ 

' .ImcU - lwdn.elV.ln, tiwllw.. a ' u.'.U u .l nil ' TOnuceniaiii,.e ; n ,L. IM5W luipriul Duuy la. B wciwmc 


01 my woTKiog k oW ha s 

more asking four Wfr b y... n »tte 
getting on, hecanse ftrt P , “ 0 H „ mn ift- 
everyone dse In tho^ gg w 

tensVe won’t.* fSl-l 



"■‘T'Tl m * ; wte. tne vital frontier open., it strikes a 
t P^V<«Wmtenslft;-ovor the next -Ht) delegates from the AUT,. j-Jod Nance between efficiency and 

i ° wn ’: Tliirdly, the person of thC ohair- diversity. It is a good bpse bn which 

f<b ^ 5 Pfc’ t ? J^?;P ace • I s a substantial guarantee, that . ter start to bupd a balanced eonstitu- 
• ^fiin fhe. <?uts-in PUhnc expeitditure; , .jHe academic dimension win nbt bc tion for local authority higher ediica- 


<00 .-.tion. 


Km Ilv wun a l[ ts, » 

as standing still. That 8 ( , Y oW> I'm 
thought you may 
Sony. Oh god ... . Vm 

There, there my IItU t n u? anything- 
vice-chancellor. . rr 

, Naughty, Naughty UGC - ^ 

Yes. Now you d ^J° voU ^ 
mummy’s going to bu«er » 

little helping, or b ^ y a gain7 

make you boy 

Big boy, pirnumy. Big j 
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• y.'f.-.t y ' 
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Sir Keith hands out extra £50m 

by John O'Leary The universities will alsu receive an together with the sell*' 

The Government is to establish extra flhm this year as compensation vice, would lake the ni 




Voi.:v - 


to « LC , I k lin nv ^ n.> 

l^AOWm This extra money will be made 

H |“%l V I I available to universities through the 

University Grants Committee in 
^ ^ 1^82/83. A further sum will be alio- 

by Charlotte Barry . cated for the following year. A nurn- 

Dr Colin Adamson, rector of the her of conditions nrc likely to be 

Polytechnic of Central London, was ' attached to the use oF the money to 

urged to resign at a meeting with ■Kr.;; prevent it being used simply to sup- 

«nior Inner London Education Au- piemen! universities' recurrent grant, 

ihoiiiy councillors last Friday. . The Government also expects thal 

Dr Adamson, accompanied by Mr the UGC will hold back some of the 

F Walter Oakley, chairman of the ^KY ..... ■ normal grant as a contingency fuiul, 

polytechnic's court, had met Mr Neil ' ■ . . ^ - ‘JHIbi as the committee did with Ohu this 

Fletcher, chairman of the ILEA’s OK,'.' • IjtjjgMfc*" year. Adding up these various 
further and higher education sub- amounts means that the universities 

committee, to discuss the continuing V!# a#'. ' will have available a sum of about 

futanctal difficulties faced by PCL. ■ £!00m over the next two years to 

In the course of the meeting he ensure a more orderly rundown of 

us told that it would be in the best | the system, 

interests of the polytechnic if he /-i Mm B 

tere to resign or to retire early. Dr « 1 ■ x 

Adamson was abroad this week and ( HTIlTlIlllTlTS 

not available for comment, and Mr 

Oikley refused to speak in the abs- Dr Adamson: gone abroad KAWAuf ir 

ence of the rector. B rgnOrt lo 

The two sides met to thrash out . . . * 

nays of eradicating the polytechnic's looming until the ILEA intervened n n 

fiitt,000 deficit and discuss the pre- in November. IllftMICU UU 

hminary findings of the team of au- This concern is further highlight- Woilas 

ditors sent in to examine the ed in the £60,000 overspent on lib- y 8 ‘ dent 

polytechnic’s books six weeks ago. rary rehabilitation, which the gov- Scottish Correspondent 

During the two hour meeting at emors were never asked to approve. Glasgow University has refused 
County Hall Mr Fletcher told them ll is understood that although the publish the findings of a committee 

that Dr Adamson could help solve bulk of the cost came from the sale investigating allegations made by for- 

the polytechnic’s problems by res- of a lease on another building, the m er social work students about their 

using immediately or taking early short-fall caine out of the part-time diploma course, while admitting that 

retirement. This would also avoid teaching budget. the students had some grounds for 

tappet of a "public brawl" be- The audit team ««.!! trying to complaint 


by John O'Leary The universities will also receive an together with tile school meals ser- 

The Government is to establish extra £lfun this year as compensation vice, would take the major share of 
immediately a restructuring fund of for unexpectedly high rates and cuts in the education service in order 
£50m to help universities cope with general inflation, “lliis takes intn to keep the overall figure In one per 
earlier cuts. Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- account both changes in costs and cent. 

ary of Stale for Education and Scien- some redeployment of resources with- "We have not sought to exempt 
ce, announced this week. in ihe universities’ vote." Sir Keith Mil- whole of the public education 

This extra money will be made said in the House of Commons. service from some constraint but we 

available to universities through the In the public sector, he said, a have tried to establish some pricui- 
University Grants Committee in final quantum of £3 39m for the adv- tics so, as nearly as possible, to 
1*182/83. A further sum will be alio- unced further education pool would exempt some parts.” he added. "This 
cated for the following year. A num- require u reduction of 2.WKI lecturers hHd meant we identified the higher 
ber of conditions nrc likely to be in euch of the next two years, ns well cdiivation sectors, which have had an 
attached to the use of the money to as corresponding cuts in non- almost uninterrupted expansion over 
prevent it being used simply to sup- leaching costs. the hist 2*1-25 years, as being able to 

plement universities' recurrent grant. Although he said that the major absorb, albeit with pttin, sumc U* 

The Government ulso expects that part of the neecssury economies mileil restraint." 

_ n/sn _ *ii i u ft A i. ..... ~ f at..* ,U n .il.l .«.*»««■! Trim* m ilvtivn HUS IllUi I Im ki'inniV hllilpi't It IT hJJtJo Will 




WW year Adding up these various non weiicvi win ueui hr-- *** nic \ umimiui; ^ i 

® amounts means that the universities tails of the distribution of the pool and Principals said tlie statement re- 
w i» have available a sum of about were dclayled when the cooling sys- waled "the (.nvc rutile n Is dismal 
£ioo m over the next two years to tem froze in the DES computer. persistence in running down the 


Will I In T K* (IldlllKUIV tt JOIII Wl _ „ - - -..I lU 

£100m over the next two years to tem froze in the DES computer. persistence in running down the 

ensure a more orderly rundown uf Sir Keith said al a press confer- higher education system with all its 
the system ence later that higher education, pernicious consequences. 


Complaints 
report is 
hushed up 

by Olga Wojlas 



work out 


ltWEU|Cll|< 1 II ia WUU1U diau UWIU iwuviw^o . ... . _ I - . 

fc prospect of a “public brawl” be- The audit team is still trying to complaint. „„!«.-!»« i«t 

tween PCL and ILEA. work out how the polytechnic After they left the university last 

He emphasised that unless the seemed to undetspend on part-time session, the students P r °™ ccd a 
Mernine bodv made chances in the time teaching hours last year while document claiming that their two- 
lop management the authonty would staff complained bitterly of the shot- year course had heen inlo erable and 
refuse to he Id clear its £500 000 de- tage of part-time support. irrelevant, and accusing staff of dis 

6dL He added thm the reoovery The authority is also dissatisfied crimination and professional negh- 

rim uiflc iinfiri^nr^hip qc it did not with the £30.000 deficit in the short DCiicc* , , , 

.L_ P i l.j.. AAnrca unit whirh Or Adamson's re- A three-man committee headed by 


r m « nQ J uiiakvcuLauic aa it wiw — — . L • l r 

pfovieje (he governing body with course unit which I 

S55JS™ - " ° n ^ 1Ch «5?a P irofit"halfway 1« “P 

Mr Fletcher 'iold Mr Oakley to call financial year. , inwsligate the allegati ons b u^iljias 

»wat meeting of the court of Another «n«rn .s Ute : £200 000 been fc.ded no, to release the com 


s also dissatisfied crimination and professional negli- 
leficit in the short genje. 

Dr Adamson's re- A three-man committee headed by 
d to turn into a Professor Archibald Duncan, Glas- 




4 




^7 


toKK'told Mr Oakley to call Vandal 

i oraem mpphno nf the Yurt of Another concern is the £200,000 been decided not to re ease he com 


« ngem meeting or me court ui nnumwi ^ Tr hpc hpen 

Stows to discuss his recom- spent on temporal agency staff mutce 5 report genera«y. It nas «™ 

wndations and make arrangements which was not budgeted, for, <w d seen only by 

so draw uo an alternative recovery wh ch contradicts Dr Adamsons committee, the social administration 

to P an 3 m recovery m ( l0 save mone y by getting department and the au ral council 

Uw audit team’s ’preliminary re- rid of 19 non-academic posts. on the education and training of so- « . j * ySSm 

W is understood to throw doubt on The audit team is also unhappy cial workers. . H (j/\l q f| fl ' C Glllfl £^YlT^i Q 1^ 

l* rector’s accountability to the bov- with the system of accounting used "hie university has P rodu ^ ed a 01 ttHCJL D JjLLlxJ-dl.1'3 

^PHSSS arfesra! rssssss&tas tv , . ■ thp Wp „ t 

rfs^ffe^r^fatSSd nofS s&s si for help it om the w est 

Apri, that a cash crisis was dune. ^ fc2ShLW"U 

n _ . However, The THES has found ^prewn . Students - Ass J. don, earlier this month addressed the 

Pour (T1VPTI TintlPP-’ Qf T jOlfidOU. tbat various suggestions ciation (NZ^ have issued an appeal the National Union of Students’ con- 

l VUL given nonce «U IjUUUUU mcnt have been made by the com ciation ts of t he world anTall ference in Blackpool on behalf of 
B M ^ ° . mittee to the department, and that to all students o in^woriu ii ^ said at thc weekend ihnr 

y Neaio Creauer n..« h fniieH Hfter senators said such -. v . ra i n f these nave already been people of gooawiii ana j r h rhs-re- vua« no firm news of 




„ M , ^ ° .. , mittee to thc deparlment, and .hat ™ f „r p ro- NZS. He said weekend that 

J.Ngaio Crequer But it failed efter senatora said such several 0 f these Ttave already been ^ople of goodmu u ng p |lhou h Ihere was no firm news of 

« Robin McKie a dicisioi, could do serious harm to implemented. K?'.imi3w SeEIii ' jm^ed by the fate of the NZS leadership, hints 

«tv redundancy notices have the institute, without helping the proposals, ar e faitly lnnccyous g* n ™P, re j“"tst"“i' S MilHnryCounefl from official bulletins ant I report* 

lec to three academics and a anyone. . • .. . < compared with the seriousn s Nntlnnal Salvation from returning tourists made it vir- 

m at London Univ«rity’s in- The institute, is associated stud E n ts’ charges, and seem P 1 ™^- fo i^ e nt 5j? c h has been issued tually certain that the entire tead- 

of orthopaedics. And the with the Royal National 0 ^ ho P^ ly concerned to emphasize a gap j^^o^iy in London and Paris, ershfp had been Interned and might 

f further compulsory redun- Hospital in Stanmore undert^es between staff and students. was sinned by seven NZS activists even have been deported to 

being made a? another Lon- besic researchinto cnpphng diseases. The department w who [fnoened to be in the west Czechoslovakia or iheSov.el Union. 


^ postgraduate medical centre - trains scientists, rtoji d ° c _ t0 ^ nfl ®!Jr 
J? Institute of cancer research - was surgeons in orthopaedics “ d pr 
raised this week by its director, videa pithology .and other services t 

IT.DaL.’ t«r_i J 


fW-W&s • SThSiSr „ . t tlp aminers oniy, without revelation 

^ Association of University The notices, which expire at the slud?ntS( an d that awards app 
W«s was briefing counsel this end of January, are based on esti- as a unlverM i y pass list and in 
with a view to seeking a res- mates for a financial deficit for 1981/ way as par i of a comrnuing dis< 
lining injunction at the Uis§tute of 2, drawn up in . Apnl, of f 12 ®’ 000 / sion between staff and students. 

HuinriDAfirji* 4i s-t. -- Out nnvirnino tO • tne nult llie 


'are kept 


discus 
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uyuncuon at tne msuiuic ui ^ ummi aiit thp 3IWI — 

^opaedics after the Christmas re- But according^ to the AUi, tne • 

gf iS what could prove to be the Institute’s r eV, j e ^ r show a APT 2CtS plflC6 

'employer,. _ umon.^lvad^ " As JL„„ 5 Poly, 


civil rialits and freedom. academic autonomy, have been de- 

& ‘The right to a decent life was tained. All universities and schools 

created a venr ago by the indepen- are closed. 

deni seif-eoveming trade union Soli- The Minister of Science, Higher 

daritv the NZS and other indepen- Education and Technology, Dr Jerzy 
.■ ' tl- u.Unia notion KltnurArVi Knte nnnarentlv bcCn SOCk* 
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Still no joy AUT draws up battle plans 


RETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25.12.81 


on research 
staff policy 

by David Jobbins 
AUT leaders have failed once more 
in their nl tempts to draw up a long- 
term policy on future research staff. 

Their latest effort was rejected by 
109 votes to 100 after a lengthy de- 
bate which demonstrated how in- 
tractable the problem is. A similar 
policy was rejected by council two 
years ago. 

The contentious aspects of the 
latest proposals were: 

• that the research councils 
should transfer funds to the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee to enable 
permanent employment to be given 
to a larger proportion of academic 
staffs; 

• that it was to the benefit neither j 

of universities nor of the employee , 
for fixed-term contracts to extend < 
beyond six years in all. j 

In its rejected policy, the executive 
expressed “grave concern H at the in* < 
ecuro position of researchers em- c 
ployed on a succession of fixed term f 
contracts. But it effectively ruled out 
the concept of the professional re- f 
■searcher hy declaring that nil perma- 
nent academic staff accept essentially 
the same responsibilities though in g 
different proportions throughout " 
their careers and should enjoy the r 
same conditions of service. 

The executive demonstrated its J 
opposition for a separate permanent ^ 
■ career structure for staff occupied h 
only in research. They indicated T 
their opposition to motions calling t< 
for one to ho established, and Mr G 
Steve Ruhcmann, for the executive. Ic 
said it wus a myth to suppose it wus 
possible to create one which was in sp 


| by Ngaio Crequer 
1 and David Jobbins 

University teachers voted narrowly 
to seek urgent talks to secure a truly 
voluntary redundancy scheme in the 
face of the continuing financial crisis 
faced by iheir employers. 

The winter council of the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers in Read- 
In 8. agreed that a joint meeting at 
national level with the employers 
should be called to consider a 
scheme - as Jong as it is open to all 
with no employers' veto on volun- 
teers. 

But they firmly reiterated their 
opposition to compulsory redundan- 
cies and also rejected work-sharing < 
ana covenanting of parts of salaries, i 
Council firmly backed the execu- i 
tree's plans for local and mitional 
direct action in the event of compul- i 
soiy redundancies, and' supported i 
the view that the timing of sanctions i 
up to and including strike action 
should remain in the executive’s I 
hands. , 

“We are only going to get one bite t 
Of this cherry and cannot afford to go v 
off half-cock," Mr Ron Emmanuel 
from Glasgow and h member of the v 


TUC totally 
opposed to 
Tebbit Bill 

by Ngaio Crequer 

Mr Alan Sapper, chairman of the 
Trades Union Congress, said it was 
totally committed to preventing the 
Government's proposed industrial 
legislation from becoming Liw. 


executive said. 

There was concern however that 
the executive’s plans for direct action 
V spelled out clearly that an all-out 
i ' indefinite strike was not considered 
! effective or appropriate. This was re- 
i ferred back for further consideration 
by the executive. 

National action specified by the 
executive and endorsed by council 
includes; 

• A token one day stoppage; 

• Total non -cooperation including a 
refusal to act as external examiner 
with affected institutions; 

• Withholding of final examination 
marks either for a specified period or 
indefinitely; 

• Non-admission of students'; 

• Disruption of University Grants 
Committee visits. 

The sanctions would be triggered 
off by an emergency council meeting 
called by the executive when it felt 
national, direct action was justified. 

Dr Eiffor Jones (Bangor) agreed 
that sanctions might be needed in 
the last resort but felt it was wrong 
to put all the proposals “in the shop 
window" now. 

His fears for the effect on students 
were echoed by Mr John Berridge 


(Dundee). He said: “A lot of people 
are going to feel extremely uneasy at 
putting some of the proposals into 
effect in their own universities. How 
can we engage students’ and parents’ 
sympathy and then pick on a group 
of students and refuse to mark their 
papers?” 

Mr Laurie Sapper said that as in- 
stitutions prepared their academic 
plans, the majority were tending to 
fall in line with the UGC recom- 
mendations. Senators and academic 
members of governing bodies had a 
key role to play. 

‘What has happened at Aston just 
shows that you can stand up against 
hawkish vice chancellors." He said 
the next eight to ten weeks were 
crucial and as a matter of priority, 
members should pressurise senates 
cither urging rejection of the 
academic plan or pressing for a dec- 
laration against compulsory redun- 


Anger ovTj Sheffield unions 

ft I block redundancy 


, ivuuir 

dancy. 

"If you cannot persuade colleagues 
in your own institutions then all our 
actions calling on the support f 
others is so much n waste of breath. 
If we do bring things to a half in 
institutions this is one way to bring 
the Government to a re-think.” 
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oil respects equal In the structure for 
academic siaff. 

He said it was not possible politi- 
cally to secure permanent appoint- 
ment for full-time research staff 
from the word. go. 

“This would give the university a 
degree of control over research that 
(he slate and other funding bodies 
ore simply not prepared to concede.” 
limit - not mandatory in 
the AUTs proposals, he explained - 
was a concession the ; executive 
thought u had to make to achieve 
any progress. , 

There was considerable surprise at 
the timing of the executive’s propos- 
®L ]1*1 the UGC should receive 
funds now payable to the research 
councils, 

■ Dr lan GHendon (Aston) com- 
mented: ’‘The* ‘way. things stand at 
n! e ,‘K25J c . nt * Hansferring funds to 


i _ ■ . w muusuiai 

legislation from becoming law. 

Mr Sapper, who was the guest 
speaker at council, warned that the 
new proposals were “a recipe for 
total and absolute conflict. The TUC 
]5 absolutely committed to frustrate 
lm iPrL men * n *' on *hese enactments. 
-rir? 3 ! is thing new for the 
T l£ f 1 W . ,H ** accused of taking 
political nchon, it will be accused or 
acting outside the law - and that has 
to be taken on board.” 

Mr Sapper said the - proposals 
would' turn a highly complex area of 
law into an impenetrable legal 

morass. . w- 

He said it was essential from the 
Government s point of view that the 
trade union - movement was 
weakened, in order to maintain the 
cutbacks In public services, unem- 
ployment, and the poor economic 
position. of the country. . 

uta a !l° ? a * d . Jt wns ' rai iical that 
the cutbacks . in education were 
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l- L lBst organization on 
earth wluch should be given this re- 
ponsibility. 

, J ?"« (Wuiwji*) warned 

that if the AUT adopted the su 


^5 , s “ rft,ce "Of much was 
arideved at last week’s winter council 

mw !! n E.° r the Association of Uni- 


ST, ffls K le ^e„ m « 

whether this policy was being aprifed indkati’nnfh^fh the !* WflS ? clear 
to the educational communitv be S ! J ^ the cuts in university 
cause the Government was irfrSw 5? showed a desire to return to 

that people 8SWS?SpS? W ° re "" 

ng for Doomsday 

come gradually profelarlanized . _ — 

It Is not Just (he cuts that will have to , a PP ease (covenanting ack 

this cfFcct. As one speaker in P° n ri " r ^ ^°?P eri,l,n B with the 

tog last week pointed out. research h ai,| horllles in everything 


e pension delay 

i 

r the help 0 f 

chancellors if there 
tlic end of Janua™ 

c . 1 Council agreed that 

o chancellors should be 

. press ; support immediate*^ 
c of th c scheme, which ft? 

■ na nced by the academics^ 

t > ,a,!y unwarranted imej& 

t by he University Granfe T2, 

| m .mpeding tJ sch. Jftg 

• r;^i c ajor ob J cction raised h 4 . i 

; could b^ardX:;^ ! 

■ . PfW'c service worten 111 

Call for aid to 
Poland 

The AUT will ask the TUC (tab 
whatever steps . are needed it si 
trade unionists and academics |g fe 
land. Professor BUI WbDbcc itm 
Hvc) said the TUC shoold in n 
ensure that Solidarity kepi Its 
as a free trade union. But it nmi 
against provocation or suggestion u 
to what the political outcome d i* 
crisis should be. 

New officials 

Two new regional officials are to fc 
appointed by the AUT before tie 
summer. The union already hues.* 
regional officer, Mr Brian Euirit. 
who is based in Manchester. Coonrf 
paved the way for the new appis:- 
ments by putting the Manchester t<- 
periment on n permanent fbotiu 
One is likely to be based in Sou 
land, thc other in London. 

A louder voice 

The AUT's council Is (0 hare t EJ& 
(leant voice in the selection of » * 
cessor to thc union’s general i«r* 
ary, Mr Laurie Sapper, who hW 
to retire In 18 months. Two eowj 
members will sit on the shall seton* 
committee which will draw op J 
shortlist and on the session of lb( W 
executive when the candidates nth 
terviewed. The executin'!! ^ 
choice will have (0 be ralUJM P 
council. 

Part-time study 

Against executive advice, 
approved a Warwick and 
motion to initiate a study 
problems of part-time staff, p®** 
larly tlieir inferior condihow, 
ies, legal position and 

— j_T r. _ _ 1 ihfl pm- 


ge) suggested it was Government 
S2E- , ,?», se P ara!e research and 

SfS. 8 Jr. W . e " flVC t0 Bet a policy 
whicji win unite everyone against this 
$ort of logic.” ; * 
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wnis ml ”.n e s P/‘* n ?' The vacuum 
was fUJed with a bad-tempered dis- 

PlV of leasing the executive and ex- 
PdUng the press. " 

Yet Just underneath the surface 
was the great fissure that runs right 


to <l>«i.l Hans. Thk tap^ TKK 

Saar in 

sshS”* *“* ™*“ ° f 


.• l”■- , * 


IXms.have been asked .(b lend their ' 
v . t0 ^, e N| MioBaV:' Untofi of 

end pro-. . 

IS 5 ,/ 1 " 8 xnandatory 

«wa«l aimouncetnent, ■ ■■ 

*3?.^ i J *P' • 


X u ; ,, V l profession, the educatinn . . — . ua 

lenurdd slow^Slfi'f?* R pnmionltlou of this 

and middle-age?) and the nrofet^Iai ft: ° m tei ™ r e d geueraltos to 

g,, part-time teachers L/ couS- '*Stag. 

bound researchers. ■ hy , m *0 >00 votes 

inwe female?). ; . ; ■ , ™ ««utlve motion which 

.. The AUT’s centra of cravitv ' fo !I r «e**rch councU money to 


W .suempuiw to opera (e . alternative^ - 
for tlieir stti^nr members 'during -llie v 
Planocd lfpr thd spring; I > - 
We hope yqu.wil lend spSe kind ; 
jf .coopcraljpn and spppbrtTSSl joJri 
it wherever . possible raise the : ; 
«sue of grants and the problems this 
vi 11 cause for students and- their na- ' 
ents,” she said. . •/.; 

The NUS sajrs lhat ;i982^3 Will be ' 
Fie third year ihisutcesiioh that the 1 
1 crease m grants h is be Op below (he 
svel of Inflation. ■ > ; 

-v .* 'ni' f . ii a * ( -J '» • *. r j; ' ’ 

• / . *** v ’ * s f 
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I passed 
ifendlru 


May* to be able 
to ^afford tWo. days off at the AUT: 

- . prer iho niekt ten yean the a&octa 
W gravWcOuld 

iKnDmr.V j 


aef t ate , showcd the 

K„T t, “- !, ? danlc ptofbsslon has 
■ *° create difficulty for 


. r?« 55 S 6 v « 

pfiHphejry or iiutturerLneS^rY pS*? ProIetarJans. 

verities imOke no new .AcrtoaneM “ waHMrg fop foe bomb to drop, in 
Bppoluttaebts ahfare furcedLUs?^ ^‘Tfnured lecture^ are 

fo slwri-ierhi epbdntrnents ’ i ’EA25P 1 ^"?^ redu nd»ht, aiid in a 
flxcdcon tracts, and even^ughWn” Wy, and every 

tefcHng .hour,, Hi, .AOT; t*ul? bl-’ ^ 

. • : l ... ", ? ' i: ■ V‘/ J ' ■' '/ : ' ^ • V'. f ' .V».' C 1 .Vr;( i i‘ 1 iVfrs> ! 
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or admit students and so on). But 

D^day?* b th * Sarae, IO dC,ay 

toch a perspective makis IKUe 
wnse to the AUT’s ’’proletariat’’. For 
them, although the bomb may not 
have been dropped, a full-scale con- 
ventional war has been going oh for 
almost two years. Part-timers have 
oeen terminated, contracts have not 

ft ST AUT 

8 syral*pl Of this difference- 
was the executive’s own amendment 
[0 a Glasgow motion which called on 
the executive to redouble Its effort to 
|»a»re national conditions of service. 
Tire amendment simply read: “Re- 

RIS #h Ped °j5 , ‘* by <cont toue’ » 

2 ver Ihe n ext few years the AUT 
£ C vnnrf q !? ,lda k b, . e ch0,len 8CS ‘hat go 

beyond the obvious. Its leaders miut 

pjopep balance between its 

■ r JS&iv and . for. converts 
timial war while responding ‘perhaps 

rath^. more qtiickly than tf tV past 

!< 1 ii* 6 ®. r8< ti cal . changes' in the 
awdemicjjnrofesslon that are being 
exacerbated but were not created by 
tnecuts. 

Peter Scott 

• i I 'i,' !>.*,■■.«, . .. 


IMS , 

Members of the executive. 
sympathetic, were concerned • 
the amount of time such a ^ 
would take, and whether it 
liiuder other priorities. 

Democracy rul es 

Council approved a 

dated policy document on the ^ 

t overnment of universities. y r . ^ 
am Stephenson (executive) 
dqclng It. said that the 
democratic participation 
ties was,’ at this momeuti 
vital. The new eltmats 
ment Indude a firmer corn'T# 
on student partidpation ^ 
decision- making, mid a jj 0 yi 
definition of reserved * 

section outlining the , 

vice-chancellor. 1 1 , 

Not welcome^ ^ 

The press (l.e. The ^jjoj 

ned fyom tbe councils fiu 
bn salaries policy. ^ ^ 

TaylorT chairman .« 


Ewoposiog'at' the e»d * JJS'a 
previous day that the P 1 ? jjJortio 91 ’ 
excluded “in the light of.d' 

) : I J. ■ ‘ ' 

l J . 1 1.'^ • ■ ,. 


bv Paul Flather The vice-chancellor, Professor 

(imDUS trade unions al Sheffield Geoffrey Sims, in his report to the 
HHw appear to have won a c°u rt , tlie university’s ruling body. 
Km veto P on all possible redun- said Sheffield was being ‘’required to 
Ss following a meeting of the make savings on a scafe likely to be 
Sty’s court last week. profoundly damaging to the structure 

wm ^ J , . MMti _ _ nt 0 and function of the edifice so pain- 

Tte annual general meeting of the s t a kingly assembled over the past 100 
court overwhelmmgly passed _ a mo- vears -P J r 


court overwneimuigiy u years", 

lion which calls on the university 3 


To enforce redundancy on The rest of the motion calls on the 
ScnSc and non-academic staff ex- university to take action to maintain 

g-dunm* * .l_ thfi mini it v nf tpnrhino imn rp.c^airh 


— . ' . .. r §Ua vjuvcrniDcm un uic wnscucnurs ui 

ftiwe interpretatmns or the mo- culTent cuts by pron]0tjng ^ der pub . 

ti(® ue st,H lie understanding of the important 

(Rlftrent groups on the campus, but rQ | e Q f un ; V ersities, and by cooperat- 

h appMis to tie ti\e ^ ™ ing will all sections of the university 

university to umon agreement before commun i t y j n opposition to cut- 
iny redundancy is possible. backs 

TV molion wingoto thcuniversi- An >mendmem to repUlce the 

®°!? I 2!? i ^in^m^tarinn A ^unl clause ^on redundancies with an 

^^^nnt'want to alternative which urged the univerei- 
reraly yokemm chd not want to .. to Mek tQ avo f d redundancies" 

conment on its significance bef wag | ost by 62 to 54 votes. This 

Seraions however are hail- *“ sn W® r,ed ** Pr °- 

ins the motion as a far reaching and Ie “° r ■ 

pwitive move to defend the long Mr Bob Nind, the < academic 
term interests of the university. secretary, said the university did not 

Mr Paul Blomfield, Kcrelary to Jj«™. P 01 ^,. 0 " “PPukory reduo- 
fc Campos Union Group ond fall- tones and Uw motion wou ld fi l te 
fat research officer, tor the student g»P- He stud he could not comment 
onroa. proposed the motion, and 011 5 precise meaning, 
said it was in the best interests of the The Campus Union Group, in- 

*4tnT* Inciiintinn unlvAD ihp. AunriflHnii nf llniverftitv 



Local residents came to the aid of mechanical engineering students at Middlesex Polytechnic when they 
antra, proposed me motion, ana t™— embarked on a project aimed at saving energy for cyclists. An appeal for ten bicycles produced more than 

«siSto. b “ in ‘ eres,so,,he jh srxzttjrssu* » “ fft? ( r e fszjrjssi herc ’ ” uslng ,hem “ * he 

"We did not propose the motion Teachers, the National Association feaslbttlty of changing the design of pedals from a circle to an ellipse. 

eat of ample self Interest. But given of Local Government Officers, the — ~ ' “ n « - 

imity^ outline cf by the vice- ion, ?he Assocation of Scientific, Rival teaching I Grant ‘will force drop-outs’ 

chancellor to court we felt this was a Technical and Managerial Staff and the • . a _ n_ u.. r,,„„ ft. win win u av * m nnv »narlier £04 a 

positive way to proceed,” he said. student union. 


iininrK talk by olga Wojtas 

U111U113 Wlllk Scottish Correspondent 

by David Jobbins More than half the students in Soot- 

Two teacher unions are close to land face a decrease in grant as a 
agreement on a way to end their result of their claim for 17.4 per cent 
rivalry in Northern Ireland. not being met, according to the 

A day of talks at the TUC pro- chairman of the Scottish National 
duced a formula designed to resolve Union of Students. 


from 


by Robin McKie 


astronomy 


£6.600 will have to pay another £94 a 
year, while parents with £12,000 of 
residual income will have to pay an 
extra £138. It is estimated that 75 
per cent of Scottish students do not 
receive Iheir full parental contribu- 
tion. 

Mr Stewart predicted that a large 
number of students would drop out 
of college and universiy because they 
could not afford to continue. 

There was every reason to expect 
more increases in residence fees next 


iu ZZ J « fauuumiwCT WK ‘ji ohm/** omund where the effect of the National Associanon or xeucncra uovemmeni increBsc ui i ™ 

fence and Engineemig Research !?. ^absenfattons is in Further and Higher Education. cent, which amounted to on extra year as colleges and universities tried 
Gjnol recommended that the JJe on observations Mthou ^ no agreement was 22p a day. About 60 per rent of to offset ,h # eir . of 

yOO a year programme be scrap- rt i Br c^ipm rnmmlt- reached, progress was sufficient to Scottish students would receive no governors at Jordanhill College of 

Pfd as a priority during any astronomy tffintSelent avoid a reference to the TUC’s dis- increase at all, while increases in the Education had been obhgedtore- 

*wch expenditure cuts forced on tee has rwommended t .^ at ‘ nt “ e E e ^ putes committee, which would have parental contribution would mean duceaproposedmcreasc of 

tl* council next year. of 8 2 P° T “ nt .9 U J n ? reviewed Natfhe’s claim that it was more than 50 per cent of students week because there had been dear 

Though no direct cuts may be in- “fSSSSS'X.SlKw <!hcmM ho axed the proper union for further educa- having their grants cut. evidence that many students would 

Wto Dr«Mt Sb <rf dg “ f0 ^v“rt ^ the councU;, lion ^eemrere in Northern Ireland to Parents with a residual income of have had to leave the college. 

vwa" in whichUie council’s funds J °The aareement, now being const- fa/T„J|i„„l .„«t!nn I Vif'P.phfllW'plinr Set* 



^0 in which the council’s funds astronomy two comiruttee, wmen is j ^ agree ment, now being consi- lUfo/lipQl ruftino 
not be properly compensated responsible for mfra red and ultraviolet dered the executive of the unions, MCfllCftl CUltlng 

w inflation means balloon research astronomy. recoimizes Natfhe as the major and !• i nn ll ar I 

| tmld still he. thrAAtAnAH Instead thc solar system committee via efttrarr tu* minAr union. I llSt C8116Q IOI" 


raid still be threatened. 

Morale among the ten scientists 
Mima on the project at the council's 
“wnord Laboratory was said to be 
jwy low" by Mr Michael Freeman, 
fewr of the stabilized balloon plat- 
^ “rat there. He said it bad taken 


I„sread%he^arsys r » r h.« aSTSdS 

has recommended that umversity A i t i, 0UE h it savs that Natfhe is the 

groups, which are union lew recSits should normally 
balloon flights, fund thc stabilized > . , inrinHp.c • riniKe statins that 


list called for 

The Scottish Health Board has been 


Vice-chancellor gets 
top nuclear post 

Sir Alec Merrison, the vice chancel- 
lor of Bristol University, has been 
elected president of the council of 
CERN, the European organization 
for nuclear research. 


bw" by Mr Michael Freeman, platform - -nuMW S ^th aTtraag personal wsh to ^ich wiU be The European organization 

of the stabilized balioon plat- event given the expenditure tavo]v ® d - j oin AS/UWT should be allowed to ^” dical and denta i sc hools, but are for nuclear research. 

J® there. He said it bad taken Even rf the programme, which in- J do $Q considered essential for pateint care The position, which is considered 

gn to i build up expertize in running eludes future scheduled flights tor a joint committee with equal rep- or training specialists. to be at the top post at CERN, 

■'* Platform, the principal unit for groups at Belfast University, ITeston resentHt i on from the two unions is to Scottish Secretary Mr George means that 57-year-old Sir Alec will 

various instruments on bal- Polytechnic and Imperial and Uueen bfl estab ij s h e d in Northern Ireland younaer said in a Parliamentary rep- chair : two full council meetings a 

“Now this could be Mary Colleges, London, Is saved, the aitgmatfoig chairpersons. But if ly that [, e recognized the necessary year, as well as several meetings of 
i he added. , fact that it has been earmarked for a d i S put e ^ unresolved, arrange- ^j ts i n un j versify finance were likely the committee of council, the main 

, the balloon, flights, which are usual- possible closure, means that in future it menta have been made for an inde- tQ have a disproportionate effect bn group's advisory body. 

7 made from Palestine, Texas, are could still be cut when more attractive pendent TUC chair to be imported. Scottish ra edicaf services, because Sir Alec, who is also chairman of 

to carry complex instruments and projects are proposed. — __ university medical staff made a grea- the Advisory Board for the Research 

IT * , , m ter overall contribution ‘ to the Councils, is a former research physt- 

Policymakers ‘need careers service advice j counterparts in England and WalesL j v'a, and was also ® 
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Jeters guidance counsellors should to reconcile the heeds and interests of provide students with answers to many 
^involved in academic policymaking all concerned - students, employers of their questions, 
riding to Dr Noel Thompson, and the academic world. Professor Jagbans Balbir of Unesco 

^r secretary responsible for further It was also important, he said, to ca ji ed on higher education institutions 
higher education, at the Depart- encourage the academic community, tQ gj ve m-aduates more help in finding 
“fell of Education and Science. • ■ particularly those concerned with non- . . ■« a n institution that produces 


universuy ujcuiwu amu — — - — . . 

ter overall contribution ■ to the Councils » is a former research pnysi- 

National Health Service than their cist who worked at CERN, in Gene- 
counterparts in England and Wales, va, and was also a member of the 
The health boards had been told organizations scientincpolrcy com- 
to consult the universities, mittee from 1969 to 1972. 

Four given notice at London 







It is understood that the dean, Mr 
E. L. Trickey, agreed to withdraw 
the notices if the financial situation 
had Improved, -One of the people 

!JWw will be a new responsibility. I discpUne, need to be ablp to relate io “ . being made redundant said he was from 'to7don' Unive7silf aud 

^whether the contribution that other people, to be able to exPJWJ He admit ^ d informed that notices had been with- [j£ (cad gets £ 4m of its £6.5rn cash 

counsellors can plqyin inform- themselves clearly, and to beat ease iin dento was not emy. They might appear drawn but the institute says this is f the ^ ed | ca | R escn rch Council 
derisions haa been ade- dealing with numbers and quantities , to have many charactenstics in ram- nQt ^ aJtlicCwcer^ 

Httately lecognizpd". . ho said. mon but those often concealed wde Ttere has been a long-ninnmg a further £lm is provided Iromva- 

jSpeBking °f the need to rise to the They will also need to be familiar individual deferences, I^ticularly bal| , e between unions and the iiwlf rioux oilier medical charities. 

Splfenge of new technology. Dr with, and able to use information among students from oon-traditional ^ u j e management this year over un- 

tifeipsonsaid: .“Ithigher eduration Is technology in its many manifestations backgrounds . . . It was up to careeni . recogn |tj OI1 . Mr John Akkcr, dc- In the past the MRC and the CRC 
? Wltique to respond adequately to as a normal tool of management . guidance counsellors to adapt. them- general secretary said: “We are have provided tlieir pran®y in the 

^ needs oft ho society wliich funds it, Getting that message across was a selves to such changes and to try to J aI f ei j al wl , at has happened. We form of block grants but over the 

: heed to review and to be formidable task but It was important predict the changing needs of students. w " e ^ ven ^ assurance that if we past years have cut this, providing 

spared to change radically the curri- for careers guidance counsellors to marten Handv of the could prove that they were not in the remainder ns research program- 

2s «w! the Sn™tio^ methods tackle h, he sad. . . , toH the con- fimnciil difficulty notices would be me money which goe, , only so mo- 

SjWt have^traditionallv characterized Dr Thompson made it clear,lhough, London Business Mnooiroi in ^ withdrawn. The institute also has re- jects they consider worthwhile. Now 

j! T ‘ ^ludehtssTOuld ako haireto acMDt that therewould be no additicmsl funds ference bluntly: ^Cnwi _m,theold ™™ ra Jfo,;“ £1 oo,ooo. Thoreis no the otgonizations have stipualted that 

Ss.% ™(3&SSStiSiffi tor toe job. Instead he suggested SdeUsse far redundanc, and we sll IhA money urtU be provided os 

^ throughout their workina lives, careers counsellors should make their out , l or the will take It to the courts if neces- research gronts,i and there will no 

itvHii'k less labour intensive by using “ *^11 as the profesuonal or block grant. 

rr^op^eeraguSanceSSors computerized information systems to craftsman does . 3 

.t ‘ • i- i. - . .. • ’ ’ i 


Mr Trickey refused to comment 
this week. 

The problems of the institute of 
cancer research stem from its un- 
usual funding. It receives no direct 
funds from London University and 
instead gets £4m of its £6. 5m cash 
from the Medical Research Council 
and the Cancer Research Campaign. 
A further £lni is provided from va* 
rious other medical charities. 

In the past the MRC and the CRC 
have provided tlieir purtiey in the 
form of block grants but over the 
past years have cut this, providing 

the remainder os research program- 

* 1__ — ^ 
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lute management this year over un- 

ion recognition. Mr John Akkcr, dc- In the past the MRC and the CRC 
puty general secretary said: “We are have provided tlieir proney In the 
appalled at what has happened. We form of block grants but over the 
were given an assurance that if we past years have cut this, providing 
could prove that they were not in the remainder os research program- 
financial difficulty, notices would be me money which goes only to pro- 
withdrawn. The institute also has re- jects they consider worthwhile. Now 
serves of over £100,000. There is no the organizations have stipualted that 
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Overseas news 


Leaked memo upsets Irish 





N 






from John Walshe ^ , 

. . . . DUBLIN 

A leaked memorandum on ihe 
financing of Irish universities has 
spark ci I off an angry reaction by 
students and the Federation of Uni- 
versity Teachers. The paper predicts 1 
grim times ahead for the universities 
but also raises the politically embar- 
rassing possibility of expansion 
targets not being reached in a coun- 
try where third level participation , 
rates are among the lowest m the • 

of half of all further vacancies. Embarrassed: John Boland 
ov«J "JdiawaKHhlch was n?Mh",“ fftiSh sneieiv™" 118 


Strike puts an end to 
seven months’ waiting 


from Guy Neave 


predictable has been ,u ° 

PAR, S gZt~« ^ 
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After an unwonted seven months of Amnno mu ■ ir- 
relative peace and quiet, a strike call niinSf i 

went out to the academic staff in |oh hm in !tent, °? have t, ? 
France’s universities this month. The fo? „fo™ Ki ,tl 5 ns . and 5t« 
s oppage on December 8, came as a govern^ n?' hS ? 2 
clear warning to the Minister of ? co £ an J t hl k H the Wb 
Education, M. Alain Savary, that instimtes nf ^ >year “C 
patience is wearing thin. ThJ f technolo 8y- ‘ 

The strike was called by a long- grand* ^/T°u ratl ? tl011 of St 
term and consistent supporter of the S? fhe S? S been a “KpS 
Wl. the powerful SyXa. National 2™ jS 

de 1 Enseignement Superieur. c from U* Ufa 

Over the past few months disquiet students’ uninn^T? i f C elile **i 
has been growing at the slowness . un,0 . n - , Ul >hke imivenifo 

; KfT *M> which the minister appears fronAhe'Jf ■ ? f ?'“ did 

be dealing with some of the more ^^s^tion on student pan. 

Mitstanding reforms the left prom- h^ML’TSS* 9 

^ sss*. oil?* v» . »**».* 

umt.es. for ctarcd. .“has to date pVen f o sntis- 

« — *L: awLl! " 


m em for_ .his urn, ^ 
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Critical: Dr W. A. Watts 
favourable opportunil 
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report warned that any significant n T!? [ a n d u .!? saj ( s: ‘ ,Tfiere « 

worsening of the existing nncitinn n ° doubt e|t her, that there will be 
.-..u 6 . ,irc cxisnng position press nm un m oss ,i._ ■ m n 
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exiiy of Irish society .i* » » 
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•rersity courses at ris 

Tt 


He snys* “The authority is the ‘ these "oast' t~ ul,l >™! 

versify rolirses at ris?. f Um ' st . l ! dents foreseen in ’the P.™7 institution having responsi- ^irst on the list of demands is an the govemmlnt Iff 1 ' 

The four-year plan provides for «5I VCrs ! ? col,e g es a J llJ no means of ™! l J V°! making the case for the f nd t0 the threatened layoffs that other thines - natinnaiiJ^n d 00 

artLaWass S^ J 3 i 5 sa ^^ , -s=^3 F = r rt ,hSr 0 f w S!} ^A£f?zF ,Sii ' 

»w , aiff3flrs ~~~— 51,ff in France ' E qually ^ - ^ ^ “ M 

cs ffi‘ T r (,isfell,obe <^3T.r y fo?4«r , X.'' con ‘ The germ of Librarv eets 

ws is 5 Kn^v^o^sr an ,dea • • • ■ Under way 

" 15 "pS? 1 rt P In ano ' h " leak «* tfoernnent^the wreen^of all IS univ r f rsities “ ■ ■ fiom Geoff Maslen from Lindsay Wright 

— BL=1 1! ^ “ h0 " ; •»"“ of College, Dublin^ raieSSf^SrnS-'h’aS'K MELBOURNE 4 ^ * WELLINGTON 

and consistently falling Whil . e governments around the world P hole , on a central Welling 


evclopmem was expected in the 
:chnicai and technological colleges. 


vii.ig ...v 1 1 1 a. M «i,w* 1- | fcJ . _ 

lieges, in the view of the authority, ?® s ° e ^ s,v ® statement of need in 

SVtn desirable - * js felt to be ^ univereiiy sector than is con- ^1? 

, tamed in the four-year plan." X 116 261111 OT 

,b " n ' h ” f ^«^"^ ^WiSSff an idea . . . 


IS Jj- mWii hr .he noo.ooivers.Ty seder. m,e s.o- ^ 

- ■■ B ■ ■ pc - ssl . m,stJC a vie w. dent population in universities as a . from Geoff Maslen 
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ish higher education institutions up In 

»Jp« Ev ei1l i °! the a 8 e cohort; prov 
iless additional places are provided Dr \ 

* S iofs COl | id de l r ! ne to 14 Per cent year 
but this would be at a ru 


In another leaked document, the 


percentagi 
mg third 


,e of all the students attend- 
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fail to 


— ” “ wnaom ' lhc with less cent io f 978m “ seieh into SSl&’X‘ ,'S Z Nw ZesiandT parliamenT 

uipTovingtheTltaliarnm^ 

-acher s lot make the second srade cry p i S rt ?rk e n S te b^ndu 8 s tfy a anrpm s f fp r n 11 ? 8an t h tf ! en f * r 

commendfltinns in i mn w A .» .u r n , til d LI C into practice. y p si 8 n (so that structural steel would 

°. f »« c|w»; to r0m ' c metzer Andlhere woe the crux of the case. anSSSm °, riglnaled ln lh « Welli1glo1“ d BSrmlLr S s' nk s5 

Jils Md J ^SocL^ tEL h t u 5, ,r Une In three applicants failed S' me 5 ,bcrs « r "•« tamunleslone “eu cmciil ,°7‘ m ^ h would not be involved in 

isroom are to be put before Ihe k" “!! 4,229 J wcr ,® ,old 'hey could 9 not Sr (demoil? "LS" f'Sl 1 ?! 1 “•’fro- initiated research lamed om torol- SSS nSrf k) ’ lhe s,,[slore > r bulldlc ‘ " 

nts. ’ P ^ Qlld govern- Worse, they were not Just nrema Junior staff rather than leave them to r JB e st “ d y found that long-standing ol library has been spread in a luge 
pl p n nrtc , fore aspirants to a^rore^orshhT but ^ Whi S S u. of fh ® seil,or P r °fcssor ^ latlonshl P s between an industry number of old buildings scattered 

The proposajs were agreed at a men and women who had tauaht on 5!^® and Uiem virtual- f university were important in around the city and parts of ihe 

in Geneva by representa- Italian campuses for a minimum «» at wU1, FThe new law tries to slot kn S s trust ” ™ research collections have been threatened S 

1S ' COUII j r?cs fo North three years* some more than ten ?LJP^? na,ient 1 obs the so-called ^ ude T ? ts „°f ten act{n 8 as “cultural water when Wellington’s storms hare 

TTEzSSK e l s t ewhere - b According to the Dkeeipr^GeSiral ^^ rl L l l f acherfl equivalent to Ire- tra ! dlers be ^en the two areas. breached the ceilings. 
ns'° lh i e J Jm,cd i? a ’ r f l , he Education Ministry, 0 Domenko arshin profcssor * and schoi- . ^ access of university research The site for the new building W 

lehu ^ t,0n ?u La f* 0Ur 0fflce Eazlo, Ihe 4,223 were rtirned dllwn hddera.) should be judged jn broader terms selected more than 20 years ago, 

rate ac ^ ,er . at ' d»ir quaJincations (tenchlna 5 J ead f rs immediately JJ 10 " simply the extent to which it the building shell is expected to l* 

Sh. S lA?y,nenl affecting experience, wrjtteh scientific work® ^ f« ,,u re rate on the bas achieved industrial appUcation completed fn mid-1985. It will bnog 

-.teaching profession, . evaluation of their dldacSc LXm deh trminatjo^of.the “baron!" to hold the report sa y S . W ’ together the national library’s bad 

? arUculaTl y markad ift ^ c°^l’ ^ and pre8ervc !helr . ‘ 11 sta ‘ e s that the most important office, the school library 

i nch" world as a result of the de, ? d fo" d equate. . i i , factors In determinina industro^ tension services, the library s rentro 

^sslpn. Francis - Blanchard, the hH And f® cnded the nrat attempt to 4w «re mi ^d "Strange terest in research weri the deSee of £ oI I l . e ? t l° n and the AJex ?" der 2S 
3 director, general, had earlier vi- into Iialy'4^ chaotic cam- ILFS ^ ou * h for tae nove,t y an idea to existina S todus buU L,brar y ; together wi»h spmaB 

=d Canada where he adcJresLl h •****- dolna ° f “•P M ***> lT V economic conditions the ^fize^ i£ services sucfl 85 *■» microdin 

I- A.. dolnj the job for years.- In tect these structure of the^ .SSL. to and the conservation laboratory 

— ^ arket competition whh 8 ^dstin b ^ Alexander TurnbuU Iibraq 

inoiAf Mpu? 


: ®ttng spbhspredL by the University . 

Montteal and held talks with gov- hfld r fls P frcd to the rote of a^oclate E th^ * ,,a 5U «""cu 

wnent officials on related topST professor, the second or the three faviho ilK m, ? ers 'f ho are now 

^ asss^;— ». w«a ^wtaysfa-fi** 

, JS»^riS[ , 3? v , ,«reti4~td t r jrsst for 


»nd government r^ula.ioM F “ “° k “Uecd»". «>1«. 

In enmp ft , manuscripts, newspapers, wna*?* 

versltu rpsPinSk 65 be ldeas uni “ Photographs, rare boots and a Pa 0 ’ 
bv^indmi 5 ™ r ? CrS WCr u not taken up °c collection and matches the Getf* 
albiS^tn^nZ they we \ e to ° al Assembly Library (which will re- 
TohasS ’Jih i22^L,? r Slf ^ ly - out maIn In parliament buildings) «» 
3 - P ^ Se ^J^^^H^Ptlfoii national importance, 

library b* 5 


10 ,n 8 commissions Ih^ghouUhe^^ th e Sl final "fl 11 ,e * derS that wheu of JeS aXlfoY^ V ei ^P tl<jns national iriiportance. 
vmenl Sf £?«!!!£.? ^ unem “ 07 and comprising senior DrofeS^ r « 01 flBwres are Published the SmI ee JS«.E nd p " onties - At the same Much of the national library b*s 
gg dhy the profession.. . chos en for tfe t3t hyT«C^ ^ **'* ^ be al,east ^ Sr «Tprovement P st“nrl ° ftCn proD ^ d been al1 bu < inaccessible and the 
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yHE TIME S HIGHER 

hb chagrin Robin Murray has 
found that while he thinks 
555Sd f as a many-sided academic. 

? ffS/v Mail's view of the world 
^ ^Mother identikit trendy 

^r], , eac |ies al that hol-bed of stu- 
*5 revolt. Sussex University. He is 
, dwm of Smart Holland MP. He 
, a, 3 hout “person-power rather 
Smlver He prefers appro- 
Sly to the Greater London Coun- 
{tTs young demoness, Miss Valeric 

Wise 

But Mr Murray's besetting sin is 
the one that brought him to the 
toTs attention in the first placc Hc 
is accepting £25.000 a year {Mail 
subeditors always get that in the first 
paragraph.} to join Red Ken in his 
Snith Baak redoubt at County Hall. 

To fellow academics (and readers 
if papers up-market from the Daily 
gjh Mr Murray Is less stereotyped. 

To them his outstanding characteris- 
tic seems to be foolhardiness. 

For he is leaving Ihe increasingly 
Bufe confines of a university for 
ihe even more dangerous precincts 
of the Greater London Council, the 
neat controversial local authority in 
ihe country. It is like deserting HMS 
Repel se to clamber on board HMS 
frioce of Wales. In fact things are 
do! io dramatic for Mr Murray who 
on February will become the GLC's 
Sul chief economic adviser. 

He is now reader in the Institute 
of Development Studies (IDS) at 
Sussex. It is a non-tenured position. 
Wriie be has been safe enough dur- 
aj the decade he has been on the 
south coast, IDS, like all other re- 
search and consultancy bodies on the 
- periphery of universities, is finding 
' lie recession heavy weather. 

’■ Besides, if County Hall looks un- 

■ tile for Mr Livingstone, local gov- 

■ eminent employment has its com- 
i pensatioDs. Mr Murray’s salary is 

uB above a professors. He has a 
four-year contract. Even if Mr 
Lhingstone fell from power (there 
ire, after all, SDP defectors about 
**« days) Mr Murray would be 
miiably reimbursed for ending his 
awiBci. Maybe the Social Demo- 
! wb and possibly even the Tories 


David Walker talks to Robin Murray, 
the economist the Greater London 
Council called in for advice 

F oolhardy 
but 

faneyfree 
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would find a leftish chief economic 
adviser worth keeping on. 

Mr Murray’s job, wm against a 
competitive field including such fel- 
low academics as Professor David 
Metcalfe, the Kent University econ- 
omist, is brand new, a product of 
the Ldndon Labour Party's 1981 
election manifesto. He is not to be 
an economic adviser in the mould of 
Alec Caimcross or Terry Bums - a 
friend from a period spent together 
at the London Business School. 

Rather, Mr Murray's job will be 
more of a chief manpower - sorry, 
peisonpower, for Mr Murray is ada- 
mant on the importance of women in 
the workforce - planner, reporting to 
the council’s industry and employment 
committee and charged with nothing 
less than the eventual creation oT 
10,000 new jobs in the capital each 
year. 

•‘I am not a politician,” he says 
“My job is with a team to think 
imaginatively; to develop a democra- 
tic plan for London employment." 

Mr Murray is convinced the di- 
agnosis in the Labour manifesto was 
right. London has a jobs crisis be- 
cause of lost manufacturing and faces 
a dramatic decline in office employ- 
ment thanks to micro-chip technolo- 
gy. "The idea that businesses operat- 
ing individually can improve the cir- 


Change of scene: 

Robin Murray's 

switch 

from Sussex 

University 

(above) 

to County Hall 


cu instances of London belies the ex- 
perience of all major cities.” Hence 
the need for government action, 
even if it raises the rates. 

Mr Murray’s project of creating n 
master plan for London jobs will 
cost £500,000, "absolute peanuts” 
given the potential gains and given 
the £1.5 billion annual cost of Lon- 
don’s unemployed. 

Such judgments as these convey 
Mr Murray’s great and enthusiastic 
faith id the possibilities of fresh 
thinking (by him and colleagues). He 
will be bringing to bear the fruits of 
a new economics that developed dur- 
ing the 1970s. 

This is best explained by reference 
to Mr Murray’s career. 

A historian at Bulliol College, Ox- 
ford and a contemporary of fellow 
radicals Stuart Holland and Anthony 
Arblaster, Mr Murray came to econ- 
omics as a postgraduate at the Lon- 
don School of Economics on that 
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celebrated MSc course organized by 
Professor Murry Johnson "the mone- 
tarist missionary from Chicago”. 

Mr Munay resisted conversion; by 
the later IwOs us an active member 
of the Labour Party lie was con- 
vinced of the limitations of market 
economics and wrote u pamphlet for 
the Tribune group on the need for 
devaluation. 

At Ihe IDS in the 1970s his econo- 


mic thinking was influenced from 
two sides. One was the example of 
the economies of the developing 

A ■ . I ■l.Aia Irtlil 


countries and their absorption into 
international mnrkeis for goods - 

.i.B I ! i -m. r .lAiml.uiirtxl 


“the history of some developing 
countries shows as the history of 

P articular commodities or firms." Mr 
furray says. The other was the 
"theoretical re-tooling” taking place 
among economists on the left during 
a decade overshadowed by the appa- 
rent failure of Labour governments 
in the 1960s to implement their poli- 


cies. One product of this, says Mr 
Murray, was the work of Stuart Hol- 
land on such things as a national 
enterprise board. 

Mr Murray himself became in- 
volved in such policy questions as 
the pricing of North Sen gas; advice 
to Tnird World governments on their 
chronic problems of employment; 
and latterly has taken an interest in 
the local economy. “To what extent 
cun a local government have influ- 
ence on the structure of the city and 
its industry? Talking the other day to 
the head planner of Portugal I heard 

him call tile current GLC plan the 
most exciting planning project in 
Europe." 

Hence Mr Murray's enthusiusm for 
the economic adviser’s job. But his 
interest comes across very much as 
that of an academic. Stuart Holland 
gave up academe altogether to enlist 
as a Labour parliamentary candidate 
and is now the outspoken ilcnnitv 
Ml* for Lambeth. Vnuxliall. Docs 
Mr Murray have lhe stomach for 
such hard-hall politics? 

He saw pretty quickly just what 
was involved at County Hall. Mr 
Cyril Taylor, the Conservative 
opposition spokesman on the com- 
mittee that appointed Mr Murray, 
promptly said that Mr Murray’s job 
needed less expertise than political 
commitment. Long-standing GLC 
officials muttered uboui the udveut 
of a new band of chief officers, too 
lightly hound, they opined, to the 
new Labour group. 

Other academies have come into 
County I lull and found the in- 
fighting fairly intense - ask Mr Peter 
Will mutt, formerly of the Centre for 
Environmental Studies and now a 
i chief policy adviser at the (il.C. 
f The Daily Mail and other papers 
j do not find much of tlieir copy from 
i sweet reasonableness. Forces oppns- 
- ing the kind of economic change that 
1 Mr Murrav would like he charaelc; 
f rizes as ‘‘enormous negative trndi- 
r linnalism”; they can take ti very ptwi- 
: live form. And just now County Hall 
: und its officials arc in the firing line. 

m ‘‘Uantiff nnlilirv henn mv 


"Heavy politics hasn't been my 
sphere," Mr Murray says. But they 
may have to become his forte if he is 
to survive on the South Bank. 



Where there’s a will, there may not be a way 


A flonn of bitter protest greeted the 
Cmeranent's long-awaited White 
«per on the New Training Initia- 
te 1 b« week father than the en- 
Jwtastic chorus which Mr Norman 
|«nt, the Secretary of State for 
Mptoyment, -obviously anticipated. 

Labour MPs and trade unionists’ 
C W cries of “derisive, mean 
"““wl" and "enforced slave labour” 
directly aimed at two fun- 
Ntaial flaws in Government think- 
Much now threatens the future 
«Jhe £l T 000m training and educa- 
jjjj^ package for unemployed 

lie first flaw is that when the new 
■win Training Scheme becomes ful- 
I' operational in 1983, young people 
^ibe programme will receive a 
lower allowance than currently 
paid under the Youth Oppor- 
Programme. Although the 
We Paper gives the Manpower 
Commission, which is to 
™ (| »e the scheme some latitude, 
i«ggests £750 a year or £15 a week 
Jogosed to YOP’s £23,50 soon tb 

The second flaw concerns coercion 
£° u f{h the removal of sup- 
^entary benefits. Not only are 
^8 people who join the scheme 
« going to be eligible for a whole 
w after they' have left school but 
®yiefosal:,to accept a place on the 
^gramme deemed ‘‘unreasonable” 
^tamediately result in a loss of 


Patricia Santinelli looks at the new youth training scheme 


TUC deplored the unworthy innuen- 
do that young people needed to be 
conscripted into schemes. "TTiere has 
never Been any shortage of volun- 
teers. Compulsion just won t work. 

The' National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education attacked the White Paper 
not Only for its move towards com- 
pulsion, but also for the low evel of 
proposed funding and the lack of 
statutory powers to ensure employers 

deliver training. _ ,, 

Natfhe believes the Government s 
programme jeopardizes and under- 
mines the imaginative “Agenda for 
Action" published simultaneously by 
the MSC which has the wholehearted 


me 1VWV mm... , r rj 

support pf the Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry, TUC and education ser- 
vice. frvhopes that it will be able to 

■' *r_UUU fihanOP KflTYIB 


|l % the : previous week Mr 
)wt had been warned by two 
"8* 'Comrades hi arms, the 
Union , Congfess and Tory 
jwnchers that such a low allow- 
^ was unacceptable. The TUG 
■Tone ' as far as to threaten to 

MraW ; its ! support from the 
tine. •' r 

l!j. . l ^hn .ColUns of the British 
^ Council kaid, the withdrawal 
P«pfits and jhe pitifully low level 
H? 0 ** ■; will have . the effect- of 
WB »hh- scheme compulsory. 

^ Jtrohger,, language, Mr Un 
geiioral secretary of the 


scheme goes ahead. . 

Even flie MSC was taken aback by 
Mr Tebbit’s proposed allowances and 
the loss of supplementary benefits. It 
said the proposals were at variance 

with its own approach. 

The pessimists describe the scheme 
as a cheap and .cosmetic exerelse 
designed mainly to lessen unemploy- 
ment figures, but on the P oslt ‘ v ® 1 “ dc 
the Venture goes some way to meet- 
ing' the commission's own proposals 
in its consultative document. 

It may be recognized in the future 
as the fltst reai step taken by any 
Government since, the war to revoju- 
tionize training arrapgements in this 
country in hne with the rest of 
Europe, even though priority has 
been , given to unemployed youngs: 

t6 What Mr Tebbit describes as the 
rhost far reaching and ambitious 
proposal ever put before Parliament 
SvUlby' 1983 offer 300,000 places to 
. unemployed School leavers on a one 
year scheme , of forter education, 
training and work experience which 


will replace the Youth Opportunities 

Programme. . , 

Initially 100,000 places are to be 
provided from next year under the 
umbrella of YOP at a cost of some 

£400m. * . 

When the new Youth Traimna 

Scheme becomes operational in jyeJ 
it will offer the guarantee of founda- 
tion training and trainee, status at an 
annual cost of £1 billion to all unem- 
ployed minimum age school leavers, 
while those who nave worked but 
are now unemployed will become 
eligible for a six-month training 
period. Other under 18s will also be 
eligible for training but are not being 
offered guaranteed places. At the end 
of this period yoting people will re- 
ceive a certificate. 

The scheme based on the experi- 
ence of YOP and the Unified Voca- 
tional Preparation programme aims 
to enable unemployed young people 
to adapt to the demands of employ- 
ment, and have a fuller appreciation 
of industry, business and technology, 
and also develop basic and recog- 
nized skills which employers will re- 
quire in the future. 

It plans to do this in five ways, 
through induction and assessment; 
leaching basic skills such as literacy, 
numeracy; guidance and counselling; 
occupationally relevant education 
and training involving a minimum of 
three months off the job training or 
further education; and a. record and 
review of progress in the form of a 

certificate. , . . 

Colleges of further education play 
a key role. The White Paper says 
this means a major expansion of 
around 80,000. full-time funded 
places by the Commission. 

Little detail is given as to how 
colleges are to provide these extra 
places, except that it Is seen as a 
i challenge both the Government and 
’ the commission hope further educa- 
, lion will meet. 


Dr George Tolley, the chairman of 
the Further Education Unit board 
believes it can. ”1 see this as the 
biggest challenge for further educa- 
tion since the aftermath of the war. 

If you take the 80,000 places plus the 
50.000 on UVP, it only represents 
200 a piece for each college, so in 
absolute numbers it is perfectly man- 
ageable” he said. 

But as. Natfhe rightly points out 
the entire scheme will demand a 
massive reorientation and mobiliza- 
tion of further education, particularly 
to provide the kind of flexibility re- 
quired. 

“This will demand a massive gen- 
eration of manpower, resources and 
staff development and here the Gov- 
ernment’s intent is questionable, in 
view of restricted public expenditure 
programmes” Mr Mick Farley, assis- 
tant further education secretary at 
Natfhe said. . • 

Already this year, colleges found 
themselves forced _ to turn away 
young people wishing to slay on io 
full-tune education because of lack 
of money. This is unlike y to im- 
prove by next year considering the 
questionable way the Governments 
extra £60m is to be distributed. 

One of the major problems which 
exists with YOP will also not have 
been removed, as no attempt is 
being made to introduce educational 
maintenance allowances for those 
youngsters who remain in education 
and do not join any Government 
scheme. 

Another criticism is that training 
for employed young people has once 
more been relegated to second place, 
although this was prominent m the 
original MSC proposals. The Gov- 
ernment Is expanding UVP io cater 


await the results of a high level 
working party being set up by the 
MSC to report on possibilities. 

The Government is prepared to 
move on a new pre-vocationul ex- 
amination for youngsters aged 17 
plus in schools and colleges. But 
whereas the Mansell report wanted 
its new curriculum approach to be 
for all youngsters including those 
without conventional qualifications, 
the intention now is to design it only 
for those with modest examination 
achievements. 

Although the While Paper has rci> -L 
ognized the heed Tot urgent reforms 
in apprenticeship training, real ac- 
lion, perhaps because it is such a jffli 
contentious issue, has been post- : Ti 

K d until 1985. By that 4a tc the j. 14/ 
is committed with Government^ 
support to establishing relevant stan-./SU 
dards of competence with assoc iated'Jff) 
courses and certificates for all skilled// 1 




occupations. jiir. 

This would have the effect ai|/ 
eventually removing outdated 
m*»ntc hn^ed on lime-scrvine and all Jr] 


eminent Is expanding UVP to caier 
for some 50,000 young, people in 
1584-85 but their future in a more 
general scheme of foundation train- 
uig for all young people will have to 


ments based on time-semng and nijtfjj 
restrictions and replacing these. 
arrangements based on standards. iKjj! 
so it would open up access to skiljW , 
work and training to higher levels V*g 
n much bronder group of peorite. 

The Government is to make finan- 
cial support for skills training in in- 
dustry - this was increased to 35,000 
places |n July - conditional upon 
steps towards implementation of 
these reforms. 

The question of long term funding 
for training hns also been loft open, 
although tne Government makes it 
perfectly clear that such responsibil- 
ity. as in other major industrial 
countries, lies mainly with am- 

P X general study of the funding of 
industrial . training is to be under- 
taken by the MSC. A large scale 
expansion of public provision for- 
training parallel to the public educa- 
tion system has been ruled out as 
objectionable. Why? is the billion 
dollar question, but there are no 
prizes for the answer. 
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The politics 

Peter Taylor-Gooby on the potentially dangerous pre-suppositions 



SiSSSSASS 

’ wueiner social aemo meot. crisis. The problem of accounting for nomenon of a particular form of 

saw the relevance of state policy the ideological current that creates state is to redefine its focus as the 
not merely to those categories of and sustains the system In citizen’s meeting of need rather than “oa^ 
women who receive or are denied minds slips out of view in analysis of policy. 

state benefits - not merely to the mechanism in categories of In a practice moulded in empiric- 

1 C I'll tliam t. _• l_ >■ , .1 


crat, manrist, neo-classical or femin 
ist, may set the thoroughbreds foaled 
in the disciplines of social science to 
work. This metaphor suggests an in- 
tellectual autonomy in the selection 
pf appropriate method, technique 
3nd practice. 

However, the nature of the field 
3f study may predelimit choice. This 
leaves its mark in theoretical and 
^>nceptual practice in an area where 
*ecent work displays a rapid expan- 
sion of analytic interest. The 
foucauldian pun of subjection to the 
ubject provides a precise account of 
be re-entrant trajectory of social 
.dmlnistration’s theoretic liberation 
rom its atheoretic heritage. 

• The uncritical empiricism disnlay- 
d in the seedy past of the dominant 
radition in welfare state studios has 


mothers and non-mothers, wives 
and non-wives, earners and non- 
earners - but to women as a whole 
category. It saw how state policies 
play a part in constructing that 
category and in constructing the 
Idea of the family in which Tt ex- 

■ *#*> A 11 _■ * 


ling structures of inequality by slow ing gender and m Imgdass 7 H o wev- 
sgree, sapping the citadel from er, social policy study has managed 
ithm; to the intellectual appren- — " s 


StI rHSL . . ism the ™ is a strong risk that the 

Continental mantisl theory operat- two will be conflated. The tautology 

ing m a context where mass fascist of the definition of need-satisfaction 
and communist parties have formed as the current output of welfare poli- 
part of the political landscape, has cy may be avoided. The problem lies 
considered Marx s account of the in the conception of need blinkered 

An” ' ~ J tor iiiation of ideas in greater detail, by a given social form as what the 

. ' ^ W0 ??u su ®* r ^ rom The work of Coletti, AJthusser and range of policies available within the 
r ^ woman as prop- Habermas tackles in different ways welfare state are capable of providing 

erfy dependent upon a man. But the problem of the appeal to citizens The actual thp limit* tn th« 

all also suffer in quite practical of a partkular form oTslate, stan“ iJsV ind if L 

terms from the fact that tnere are ing at the conjunction of the defence 6 j P ^ act JF e , necc J" 

£"" a l ble * llerI ! a,iv “ available.' of popular interest outside the war of TO, “ after all die inDW to wd 

.ha S ™rtk“n h .r ,,a^ E h JE ft, "".i" '"l T ke ‘ “> S^feL'cadel'ica.^ pSnSs »d 

polides te“™eiid the fnteresS if mt ff e!il ., as P nv «“ interest critique of current ^social arnnge- 

?apilal_is not accidental, but places U. K. mfrxi s ^n»l„°T '"“Ll e " d .hi “? d , 7 ro “ gh wh |‘ 

„ out of 

circle of definition of the 
the practical. 

the more radical tenden- 
social administration , the 


een analysed in various ways. Un~ capital is not acddcntal but Places mr 'ml™;*/ 110 1 ao f tllnant . trend J n ments to meet need throuf 

ritical: the consensus on consensus powerful limits on the caoacltv of r»Tfh XiS ^ h 8 !!5 lysis remains at the apprehension of radical needs 

reoiy has been explained by refer- Selfare to meet humaS S 1th T T era 08,11,01 ^ fa,ls 

.cc to the practical politics' of in- out coercion. Both trachS dS.1- JS IhLrSfv lhe ""S th ' de ? r 

uenual fabuns from tfteWebbs on- lenge the conception of a welfare toft? " Ped “T""’* 

ards, who chose to undermine ex- state as congenitally infected bv rul- ThZ °J C u P . ,, Among th< 

ting structures of inequality by slow ing gender /nd mime class. HnwJ- ■ « Z c q 0 5 ^ s ! ate , we ^® cies 10 soci 


its sword swallowing trick for both in 
such a way that their critical edge is 

jJtiall. J. .1 I " a 


reship of the subject to functiona- 
ting to the dose links between state 
:m finds for practical knowledge to 
reel nolicy and the enticements of 
search funding; and to the absence 
n mass political parly self- 
nsciously committed to revolution- 
1 change since lhe collapse of the 
>F in the 1890s. 

Die dominion of the ideological 

lere by mling class interests is — , «... „« w cu^duq a 

c to he more or less total and elsewhere. This unareued oremise « ■ , 

Ss. teiSftS?* ^ . °° r Il» self-bultrettiag through ill absence Jftft "~‘ d 

of alternatives. The 3evelopmeM of and ideologv One Sra.e« £ 

»«rSZoi h Xch S, ^£^ 

,h ° pracricc tc «* ^1-Mstorica! 

education brought, the upbringing of 
working-class children under gov- 
ernmental control over the last third 
of the nineteenth century. Trade Un- 
ion. and Friendly Society social insur- 
ance was absorbed iq the first half of 
the twentieth century. 


i M — . — . — f vita in oulioj aunumsiraii 

r f SSC -i the , 1 nstltut,ons of capital study of ideology remains unde- 

nf r are 5f llers J he agenda veloped. It is on the British Empiri- 

of social policy studies: this omission cist tradition of marxism - the fac- 

is hn,h result aiiH ■■ «um r . C _ & fl a ■ tb m _ 


terial basis for a critical perspec- 
s exists. 

zmpiricisr. the fact-grubbing mod- 
3f societal book-keeping has been 
Ued to the genesis of formal 
demic work in this area in the 
E training programme for profes- 
uals, administrators and social 
rkers; to ah intellectual back- 
mnd rooted in the history of strug- 
ag^inst the Gradgrind ulilitarian- 
l of ihe Victorian poor law: evi- 
nce that the deprived were not 
le-bodled shirkers who could be 
ced Into work by terror of the 
■ikhouse helped to make policy 
ire humane; a history repeated not 
tragedy in the periodic cycle of 
: rediscovery of -poverty; and td 
s voradous demands of tile mod- 
1. state for BtHtiklics. ; 

TTieso both infbmr policy atid sub- 
LOtiate the technocratic viewpoint 


E.,ir r£\T r “-’r uepenaency normative basis of its own existence 

hnl 58 of C0I P“ nit y ca re, exceeds what it can envision without 

housing provision, social security self-contradiction: the efficient and 

vhre Rl the S ’ for ' io !fi H J. a,lh Ser ' uncritical feedback of facts is a pre- 

vice, the for of education and requisjte of effective management 

*s Similar points appear in the treat- 


Althusser, Offe, Habermas, Altvater 
and others to construct accounts of 
consciousness and class-consciousness 
receive little attention. 

Yet if the welfare state is a par- 
ticular frozen equilibrium in the con- 
flict of classes, a consistent deminion 
in currents in consciousness is a cen- 
tral isnue. ! 

B i evurx snows now im c* 

Challenges to an orthodoxy of class-relations, mediated t 


dulled critique are emerging h k 
women s movement which ofo, , 
glimpse beyond the perspj^ h 
the state. Professor I 
material roots of ideology ^ 
experience. She argues dg IS 
lives are structured by the IS 
providers of care throih the Si 

forms°action. family ‘ 

Recent women’s struggles |®> 
sought to create alternates bZ 
the state system, in self-help fl 
care, the women’s Aid movenwH, 
rape-crisis centre and women's iri 
port services: to -contest the \ma- 
chical and sexist ordering of societr 
and rehearse in microcosm the codai 
relations of a transformed concept»o 
of welfare”. The tradition of U 
class-based movements is to pm 
demands through the state. To Ik 
extent that feminist initiatives fora 
the basis for a new departure, i 
transcendence of welfare-sialism h 
prefigured therein. 

How to explain the paradox ofu 
uncritical deployment of cribal 
methods in the reproducllm of 
empiricism?. Horkheimer, in his 1911 
programmatic statement to Ik 
Frankfurt Institute distinguished (k 
conception of critique which 
achieved its classic statement n 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason froo 
that implicit in Mara's Crltiqut of 
Political Economy or Freudian 
analysis. 

The first approach delves behind 
knowledge to infer the condidccs 
which constitute it: in Kant's wort 
the dialectic of categories of mid 
and noumenal objects. The second 
seeks to reinterpret self-knowlety 
by demonstrating that it is q plans- 
ble, yet misleading and therefore «- 
plicable, construction on a bidden 
reality. 
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caring 


behind social administration 


J m 

Marx shows how the experience of 

hrough the 


hm of the commodity as auton- 
individual actions generates 
Zjcaf Robinson Crusoe Political 
Economy- Psychoanalysis reinter- 
. mb experience - psychopathology, 
■ Won, the freudian slip, dreams 
. as manifestations of an inner life, 
^ fs not immediately available to 
consciousness, but can be reflected 
u h in significance through annlysis. 
gtcent critique of social adminis- 
fttion operates at the first level: 
Icorits to account for social prob- 
IrtH god social policy are produced 
^hia a framework that takes the 
i 0 and role of state as given. The 
jalw task is to chart out the de- 
afed practice of this role. The con- 
unul tradition of marxism seeks to 
liowkw the anarchy of civil society 
tmim a value-slope - a bias - in 
about the state which legiti- 
mates its role as capitalist state. 
Since social problems often express 
die contradictions of commodity pre- 
diction, policies to eradicate rather 
ibn contain them are unavailable. 
Critical analysis of the perspective 
of the subject implicit in Kant's con- 
otm with that subject's knowledge 
led to (he Hegelian conception of 
mural and social order as the di- 
ifoctic instantiation of concrete uni- 
itrals. Marx drew on French social- 
m to reinterpret such universal as 
surial classes, and as the true actors 
d history. The recent trajectory of 
IfiDth intellectual life constitutes a 
struggle, this time 
the tyranny of the subject in 

IE. 

Althusser rereads the humanist in- 
tyMtations of marxism to construct 
u over-rigorous account of history 
a “a process without a subject”, 
ban analyses the process whereby 
Jtots in becoming people structure 
wuelves as subjects through their 

E senlution as such in language 
i predelimits their world. That 



which is not given to the subject In 
language becomes unconscious. 
Foucault’s account of distinctively 
modern forms of societal control in 
Discipline and Punish anatomizes: “a 
certain way of rendering the accu- 
mulation of men docile and useful.’’ 
The modern slate must .conceive 
people as subjects in order to control 
them. The central axis of co- 
termlnus knowledge/ power expressed 
in social formation is reinterpreted 
through the dissection of discursive 

E ractice. In social administration, 
nowledge is constructed through 
empiricism from the perspective of 
the state. The democracy of indi- 
vidual subjects with a common in- 
terest expressed in ideology both 
legitimates and makes possible this 
practice. The discourse of the state 
subsumes and remodels critical 
approaches after its own fashion. 
The mould is broken, the break re- 
moulded. 

The sociological sneer at social 
administration as 'societal book- 
keeping' misses the point that it was 
the commodity form that created the 
need for accounting, and that such 
accountancy is a crucial management 
tool of corporate state as well as 
corporation in advanced capitalist 
society. To return to our original 
metaphor: the tabula rasa conception 
of the subject state welfare inert be- 
fore the application of theory inverts 
the power relations. 

In the ideological practice of wel- 
fare state citizenry the assumption of 
a perspective of the state in social 
poliev discourse presupposes that 
problems are analysed as they pre- 
sent themselves to government, as 
technical issues. Critique of the state/ 
society couple is precluded: analysis 
becomes subject to the subject. 

The author is a lecturer in social policy 
at the University of Kent, Canterbury, 



Alan W alker on ageing - a problem that fits 

The end of thelecind war saw the' S. 'S 20 m? MnMnrnM P “S’ e Mi detached minority, lode- tainly^does not o&upy the cemnl 1 

final assimilation of collective control Seated In those n „ert jL r [,eI ! den fron ! economic and Political focus that bald facts on the 

of paid health care in the NHS^The RfenertiOy^f hald7™ a ttc? g£"i. >, r P"’ ble "'s" in condition of elderly people wdd 

family retains responsibility for child tir,„ . „ ™, “5?: *5™ o( individnnl adjustment to 


family retains responsibility for child 
rare, the meeting of needs through 
domestic work and the major share 
of care for the unwaged, and these 
burdens fall primarily on women. 

The qu^Uon of Wneiher wortdiig-- 

claiss families formed a bastion Tn 


lion to the 
policy res 1 
housin 


at reduces political issues 

*ems Soluble through the sp- ... holly detater'to’niimmrare mII™ 
. °f knowledge. Thus ihc- assumes the existence of families as 

XZ 'of r tett„s a "a d t ft 

° f S? Jan'S support ''women & ?n 

Tjepowerofsncif nuto-critique is. this Wojt*t are scan^Thelowfevel 
ronnl' el«Xi4 -« 1 some of the of women’s wages and the °a^sence 

Of adequate access to child care, be- 
nefits and housing limit aliernatives. 

While the facts are well charted, 
there is little discussion in social 


gross inadequacy of social a'giiig 
r responses — in social security, attenl 
lousing, health and personal social 

- to -the needs associated >. etaeriy 

timn if k j the t “ fferenriai impact of social and 

_ At the same time it has exposed economic institutions on elderlv 

the upder-devtlopment of social neoDle y 

trtl nilni In sUIa nMi.Kii ■ ■ . ■ * 


J>7 „ appear to warrant. 

"■T"‘ or retirement. Very little More importantly, this 

® ttentl0n be en paid to the stems in part from, and in turn raa- 
S i? C ? Jra re^^onship between the forces, a forebearance of poverty^ 
ssociated /, elderlv and the rest of society and old age on the part of the state, fa 
the differential impact of social and example, the official guide t to w j 

care of ’the elderly in Britain -j 


nsiqereoie. However; son 
mnal- shortcomings of an 
El adotescence scar the 


» gSSE&sya ^ e «xn mi „.u 0 n of ^ 

observations are clearly related. The youTgerS L wdl .", the ex^t 
cv.’rS^CT? 1 , 50c ' al p0 * . ence ab j° ct poverty amongst some 

fe.r «- SSST ,oT« P !Se largest 

elderly Bote elde^Kopte'and lb* !l. P ??S?!’.-5 v ? r formation 
cial gerontology occupy a low status 
in Britain compared with re 
Western capitalist societies. 


— , __ — elderly ^ 

not mention the problem, aw j* 

on elderly peopfc. 


into none of the accepted categories of social welfare 

?«eiM Influence on public atti- 
and policies towards this 

W • 

tow soda] and eocnomic sta- 
® mine elderly has been accepted 
Including many social 
P™°wgists, as an Inevitable con- 
JiKsa of advanced age, and as a 
-Jus received very Tittle critical 
mo. One important reason for 
, r ^! < *9 tance is the domination In 
i rfJw* 6 an< * Poput 011 discussion, 

* W Dle-CVrJA flnnr/i A nh A 
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4 tk- ii# auu F u puiar oisc 
i^Uc-cycle approach to need! 
; JJJog Rowntree's pioneering stu 
poverty and the lifc-cycle o 
typical patterns of fami 

lant a.. ■ 


does nS 


atheore- 

reforrhed 


most other 


paper, published this year, 1 
mention the problem at all. . 
While the major problew « 

^ 01 old age has been • 

it official research and 1 PR 
i < have Off 11 


tea- has 


#sj 3 b- 

ti j| mar «'™ rk Availing of Qri. 


.- . T . vii an U1C 

state s poverty line compared vhth one 
in twenty of non-elderly people. 

that all other EfiCiconnt’riie lirepi eUmKmpX^ ' ° f ' he 
foeW and Italy White in the U& Uveilf' “cTthe mw 

rnmmi!t^ a nn Pr S lden fi a i compared with one-finn i 

9,000, all reliretniT^neioner,. ' * Tt'ISe oL". S.° m f ‘ h Jf W en ? ■ 

hoT7-mil?bi 9 Vld'a?Th?“door a S p '° ple look fp ™ ard “ B^relttiveiy 

- itSrSSS. ***** 
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statements, low incomes nave 
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to do so would ignore significant 
variations in status and experience 
between different groups or elderly 
people. Alternative explanations of 
both widespread dependent status 
and deep-seated poverty are called 
for. 

Approaches Jo age and aging 
based on tlielmpficit assumptiontriat 
the elderly can be treated as a dis- 
tinct social group, in isolation from 
the rest of tne social structure, have 
provided a totally inadequate basis 
for an explanation of the persistence 
of poverty in old age, and continue 
to obstruct the formation and ap- 
plication of social policies aimed at 
solving the problem. 

Moreover, consideration of the 
activities of the state in relation to 
elderly people has been largely con- 
fined to an assessment of the benefit 
cial or potentially beneficial aspects 
of pension provision, residential 
qccoitifirodation and other social ser- 
vices. - 

Although these social policies may 


latter suggest, in essence. 
increasing age people « ^ 
voluntarily from roles and . k - 
tionships, or alternatively .th® ^ «; 
form a sub-culture, distinct ^ , 

wider society. . to- < 

Either way elderly ■. 
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process- 1 
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scope and coverage, they are usually 
accepted as wholly positive incre- 
ments to the welfare of elderly peo- 
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pie. The role of the state and state 
’social policies’ themselves in creat- 
ing and enhancing dependency, 
therefore, has been largely over- 
looked. . ... 

In contrast to individualistic 

theories of aging and the causes of 
dependent status based on the isola- 
tion of elderly people from social 
processes and values, an approach 
based on political economy would 
locate the elderly firmly within the 
prevailing social and economic struc- 
ture. 

Thus rather than concentrating on 
biologically based differences ju 
aging and individual adjustment to 
the aging process, it would focus on 
the social creation of dependent sta- 
tus, lhe structural relationship be- 
tween the elderly arid younger adults 
and between different groups of the 
elderly, and the socially constructed 


relationship between age, the divi- 
sion of labour and the labour- 
market. 

It would, in short, shift the locus 
of research and policy away from the 
'problems' of elderly people or of 
aging towards the Social institutions 
and processes which distribute re- 
sources prior to retirement and those 
social policies sp onsored, directly o r 
indirectly, TSy tne state, which create 
and manage dependency. 

Thus it could be argued at length, 
that poverty is a function of low 
economic and social status prior to 
retirement which restricts access to a 
wide range of resources, and second- 
ly, of tne imposition of depressed 
social status through retirement. Dif- 
ferential social and economic status 
in the labour-market presages a vari- 
ety of post-retirement experiences. 

Despite evidence on the wide vari- 
ety of capacities and knowledge 
among older workers there has been 
an increased tendency jn recent years 
to exclude them from the labour- 
force at a fixed age (between 1971 
and 1981 the proportion of men aged 
65 and over who are retired has risen 
by 10. per cent). 

Moreover, the tyranny of age- 
barrier retirement provides the moti- 
vating force for a more general de- 
valuation of the worth of elderly 
people. When older workers are not 
required by capital or the agencies of 
capital they are superannuated and 
often encouraged to withdraw from 
the labour-force prematurely, and 
their skill, ability and knowledge Is 
dismissed in derogatory terms such 
as ‘adolescent’, ‘unproductive and 

■ineffident’. ... - 

' There is no evidence, however, 01 
a decline over time in the productive 
capadty of older workers at any 
given age, say 65, so that the emerg- 
ence and forceful application ofage- 
barrier retirement must be explained 
primarily in terms of social, and eco- 
nomic factors. . .j, . 

What are frequently identified as 


t 


individual problems of consumption, 
low incomes, savings, inadequate 
stocks of consumer durables and so 
on, may be traced to the structure 
and organization of production and 
■the particular pattern of inequality 
and social construction of age it 
generates. 

On this basis It is possible to begin 
to explore some aspects of the com- 
plex relationship between aging and 
the sodal organization of production. 
The structural basis for the de- 
pendency of elderly people is one 
facet of the dependency 01 all labour 
on capital, but elderly people are 
particularly disadvantaged by de- 
velopments in the organization of 
work, such aa changes in industrial 
techniques and processes, the res- 
tructuring of capital, (he growth of 
rofessions, the spread of credential- 
sm and so on, which deny them 
access to an increasing range of jobs 
and confine them largely to low sta- 
tus employment. 

Changes like these in the industrial 
and educational sectors have contri- 
buted to the increasingly rigid age 
stratification of capitalist societies, 
and state social policies ure one of 
the mechanisms through which this 
rigidity has been increased signifi- 
cantly in recent years. 

Segretative social polides have 
combined to define, at a particular 
point in time, those who are no 
longer useful to the process of pro- 
duction. The effect ot this exclusion 
Is to depress the status of elderly 
people relative to younger, produc- 
tive adults and to sustain Inequalities 
between different groups among (he 
elderly. 

The superannuation of elderly 
workers from a life-time's productive 
activity, at a. fixed age regardless of 
ability, is legitimated however, by 
institutionalized social polides which 
underplay the. mandatory aspect of 
retirement and stress, for example, 
the poor rewards from continued 
employment, the need to make way 


for young people, the need to avoid 
acdaenis or ill-health and the need to 
enjoy leisure. 

Just as the sociology and econo- 
mics of Bring have tended to neg- 
lect the poutical economy of old age, 
so 'polincal gerontology’ has concen- 
trated on individual participation, 
voting and pressure group activities. 
The latter is not wholly surprising 
since much of the writing in this field 
derives from the pluralist tradition in 
the US, but this neglect means that 
major sources of inequality in old 
age and between the elderly and the 
rest of society have been relatively 
unexplored. 

A thorough-going approach based 
on .political economy would combine 
sociological, economic and political 
anaylses. For example, in an ex- 
amination of differential command 
over resources, the exercise of pro- 
fessional power over the lives of 
elderly people, the application of 
segregative social policies, benefits and 
services and the social creation of 
dependent status. 

In the absence of an analysis of 
the structural relationship between 
the elderly and the rest of society, 
social policies have failed to tackle 
the serious and persistent problem of 
poverty in old age. Instead low in- 
comes have been accepted as a 
'natural' result of old age. Unless 
social gerontology can come to grips 
with the challenge presented by tne 
recent growth and management of 
dependency, elderly people are likely 
to be increasingly characterized as a 
‘burden’ both financially and socially, 
socially. . 

77ie author Is a lecturer in social 
policy at the University of Sheffield. 

These and spore related Issues are 
considered In greater detail In my 
article 'Towards a Political Economy 
of Old' Age’ In Ageing and Society. 
yd. 1, No. 1, March : 1981 (published 
by Cambridge University Press). 
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Popper in Utopia 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUP PLEMEf(T ^ 


Ever since the publication in 1945 of 
Professor Karl Popper's chief work 
on politico] philosophy. The Open 
Society and /fir Enemies, Popperians 
and Marxists have been at one 
another's philosophical throats over 
the question, “What is science and 
what is scientific method - especially 
when we're talking about politics and 
society." In The Open Society and its 
Enemies Professor Popper argues 
that scientific method is a trial-and- 
error method; (hat a scientific poli- 
tics is therefore a trial-and-crror poli- 
tics; and the Marxists offend on Both 


Heinz Lubasz 
reassesses 
the political 
philosophy 
of the Open 
Society 


offend on Both [0 his contribution into the 

°°4 nT *i ■ ,r ™ e . isn , f scl ?ntifjc, 0 f nature which for the lime being is framework of scientific knowledge 

a £u the ' r P° ,l,lcs . a * ei JJ s ? ,entl v c accepted by the whole scientific com- because physicists are all trained to 

C i f i er W bul - . r VtQ P im -. ln mumiy. do physics in much the same way. 

reply Marxists of j^u^ons Indeed, his fellow-scientists play They learn the same (technical) lan- 
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trial-and-error politics to be feasible. 
But there's another dimension of dif- 
ference between the scientific com- 
munity and the political community; 
this second dimension has to do with 
the conditions under which physicists 
carry on their activities. An impor- 
tant iiint as to how exceptional these 
conditions are is given By Professor 
Popper when he says that the scien- 
tist can “leave it to others to fit his 
contribution into the framework of 
scientific knowledge." 

One physicist can leave it to others 
to fit his contribution into the 
framework of scientific knowledge 
because physicists are all trained to 
do physics in much the same way. 
They learn the same (technical) lan- 


^J^PP® 11811 * c,ence an all-important role at every single guage, the learn the same standards, 
^Th liC h k? ur B e .9 1s and.reao- step he takes. The scientist sets out mey learn the same techniques. Not 
tionHry. The battle still rages in ev- f rom the picture of nature already only do they all speak the same 

■ f W of - . accepted by his fellow scientists. The language: they very rarely quarrel 

* »„ riH ° r s ° me ,une to problem he worries about is already about the meaning of words; and if 
in nrHn? 1 !^ EiM?. ^ known to be a problem. The conjee- they happen to do so, they can 
been K rselfl mfnfn a ‘ p„!f l H re he comes U P with, together with quickly agree on a definition. This is 

ner\ nSEt lhe r ^ levant documentation, is sub- * largely because what matters to the 

Ef hk P nhii^nn^ ^^n r milled to the judgment of his fellow physicist is the nature of physical 

™ ^ jSS S ?fj!» y sclc J atls,s 10 much t,ie same way as reality, not the words he uses to 

ihnu ^nnf^ni e ?h P b ^^^i ^nf evidence and argument are presented describe it. Hence Popper’s Golden 

*n d ^ermr^i rw nr kiln nH Hf to * ~ a jury of his peers. The Rule: “Never quarrel about the 

;r9i' e nmhW< & ar!l n S and P? " ls ncver directly to “the facts" meanings of words." This may be a 

if hfrTcw iE t Srioni i L hn H S i ? n ‘nemseives. because “the fact” are perfectly sensible rule for scientists; 

nnllXrrnr Sid nf f mp l y ?°* d,r ® ct| y accessible. It is but it is not a sensible rule for poltti- 

cientific - for ,hc ,u i y “ the scientific «jmmun- dans or citizens, because in political 
wfme tot s » “ t0 decide what is and what is lifc the meanings of words me not 

. hL^°!IiL nr j r S .k 8 5 not to 0011,11 as ■ fact, to decide just a way of describing reality; they . 

t° n u “S ds ' ?* ■ n ! e l hod ’ whether the tests have been suffi- are part and parcel of the reality. 

ationa? ST ff d £ n 'S' severe ’ t0 decidc ~ ^ ~ Say/for example, that in a certain -J, 

werv biP a? Utcroian as theM^re 5 w lV: ,1 “ r or u no1 . the conjecture sub- political community at a certain time K 

its' ^ 'S s bSSuse on Po5nl?« "H ^ to E h l m 15 t0 count as 8 S ood onl y a free man has the right to $ 

mil account 5 SibSSvdPKlv S ° lul, ° n of ^ problem. This is why vote. It will then be a very important '■ 
™ scientific’ orobK bv mranf of agree , menl the scientific com- question whether a man who works 

^SSSm/SSSSJm XflriS mUmty ,S - ail - ira P° rtBnt f ° r trial-and- for wages is deemed to be a free : ' 
n?e ^!r i r wr Iron h' aro L ? cience: Poppenan science man. For if he isn’t, he’s not just SiL 

scientific communitv which is com. -n.- ... med.the right to vote. And thats a B 



ons. it presupposes tne existence ot 
scientific community which is com- 


n science 
every jury 


describe it. Hence Popper’s Golden 
Rule: "Never quarrel about the 
meanings of words." This may be a 
perfectly sensible rule for scientists; 
but it is not a sensible rule for politi- 
cians or citizens, because in political 
[ife the meanings of words are not 
just a way of describing reality; they 
are part and parcel of the reality, • 
Say, for example, that in a certain 
political community at a certain time / 
only a free man has the right to { 
vote. It will then be a very important 

S uestlon whether a man who works 
)r wages is deemed to be a free 
man. For if he isn’t, he’s not just ■ 
being described as unfree; he’s de- 
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scienmic commuiuty 

fetely harmonious. A political com- community and the jury of oneV 
WaS 88 k. arD1 ? mous as peers is Professor Popper's own; so 

I* a the as5um Ph’on that this jury is 

tnraa ^ * Uto P ia - a scientific always in substantial agreement, that 
nElh th. . ..- the scientific community is a com- 

b * 1 ? 1 ° f SCie "L lfi S m pnity of complete consensus. “A 
cl hod &s & tnal-and-error method scientist 11 sa\s PmfpQonr Prvnm»r 

id the conditions which it presup- SSSt eEed^n f ’ J 

?? first and°mni!t Po P‘ search, say S physics, can' attack his 

l problem straight away. He can go at 

hfcb'r a sa&fc TSk jsr hS,; he Js a 5 , i it rs? 

in Vican. in 1934- A structure. For a structure of°saentific 
conception doctrines, is already in existence; and 
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sverest tests that can hi- fWiu.H _. a ,B mte exceptional kind of com- 


-ro a hung jury. nied the right to vote. And that's a 

The analogy between the scientific political reality, not just the descrip- 
mmunity and the jury of one's lion of one. Besides, if the man who 
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tton ot one. Besides, if the man who „ . n 

works for wages believes that he is Karl “opper: achieving harmony through the first person plural 
free, he may fight for the right to 
vote. Literally quarrelling about the 

,?/ words w what a lot of ence of all between the scientific can solve their problems, or why it 
political life is all about. That s community Professor Popper has in that trial-and-error politics is it 
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another reason 


■ words is what a lot of ence of all between the scientific can solve their problems, or why it u 
e is all about. That s community Professor Popper has in that trial-and-error politics k to 
ison why the scientific mind and the political community, rational politics, he always vfl 
is a poor model for the We see the difference the minute we “we". So, for example, when Jie ^ 
p0 ^^^, l f a )l■nP nlI^U, “? , . imagine the scientific community cusses the crucial problem of bow 10 

^T he J lffere,, -« S j We fu t * ie dealing with its. own affairs. Take control power. “Once we toe 

bfle community and the political cyclotrons. 1 Cyclotrons are large and achieved formal freedom," he writes, 
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Why Superman should never marry 


by Philip Thody 

Questions of Cinema 
bj Stephen Heath 
Macmillan, £12.50 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 333 26122 4 and 19528 7 

The Role of the Reader: explorations 
In the semiotics of texts 
by Umberto Eco 
Hutchinson, £5.50 

ISBN 0 09 146391 2 

[ wonder what Sam Goldwyn, who 
once observed that a verbal contract 
was not worth the paper it was writ- 
ten on, would have made of Stephen 
Heath’s Questions of Cinema. For even 
he, the man who held that anyone who I 
went to see a psychiatrist wanted his " 
bead examined, might have found! 
some of Mr Heath's sentences a bit " 
odd. Take, for example, the one on £ 
page 13. 

in the intermlttence of its images 
(Benjamin’s “constant sudden 
change"), film is a perpetual 
metonymy over which narrative 
lavs as a model of closure, a kind . 
of conversion of desire (metonymy j? 
is die figure of desire in psychoan- 
alytic theory) into the direction of 
the subject through the image-flow 
(representation, the positioning of 
the subject, is as much a fact of 
the organization of the images as 
of the fact of the image itself). 

Sam may not have been a fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, an 
eminent literary critic and the author 
of a yery good book in French on 
Roland Barthes, Vertige du deplace- 
ment. But even he would have 
known the difference between the 
transitive “lays" and the intransitive 
“lies", and this example is also typic- 
al of how Mr Heath constructs his 
sentences: by running chunks of jar- 
gon into one another like a retarded 
Eve-year-old bolting together pieces 
of Lego. For when he talks about 
"Narrative space”, it’s even worse. 

The narration may well be given 
as visible in its filmic procedures; 
what is crucial is tbat it be given as 
visible for the narrated and that 
the spectator be caught up in the 
play of that process, that the 
address of the film be clear (does 
anyone who has watched, say, The 
Big Sleep seriously believe that a 
: antral part of Hollywood films, 
differently defined from genre to 
genre, was not the address of a 
process with a movement of play 
and that that was not a central 
part of their pleasure?). 


As Mr Goldwyn might have put it, 


uu gotta m&KC OTUVica IU& 
hmucks can understand”, and Mr 

Jtntk PM nil hmmAa ft* ka rinafl fh W* 






is also refreshing, in a supposedly 
post-ideological age, to come across 
a critic who writes from a specifically 

Mawict vipnmnint ^pnrrffrfftri 1 


Marxist viewpoint (albeit ‘'corrected* 
by Althusser), and to see how the 
often elusive ideas of Jacques Lacan 


ema ior pleasure aionc. rui » 
estions of Cinema has a theme, it 
that the “universal language” of 
tion pictures is not as simple as 
arlie Chaplin made it look. Be- 
ae our model of story-telling is 
ihocles's Oedipus Rex, in which ‘ 
it events explain present rircum- 
nces by a series of revelations 
Ich look, to the future, we 
ik all narratives have to be like ■ 
i. And because we see space m 
ms of the perspective system de- 
oped by the Italian painters of the 
eenth century, we cannot shake 
this supposedly natural frame of 
erence. . . 

: think that Mr Heath would Uke 
to see and present things ait- 
etitly, but I may be quite wrong, 
e way he writes gives him tne 
iat advantage of being able to ten 
critics that they have totally misr 
derstood him, and there are dear- 
advantages in this. But since what 
has td say Is often very interest* 

|. it is also rather a pity. Fq r 
cause most of us have grown up 
lh (he idea that the dnema screen 
we know it is the most "natural 
iy there is of telling stories through , 
wing pictures, it Is very, salutary 
be reminded, on the ver Y. 7^! 
ge of Questions of Cinema, that Jt 
'tied oft with spectators sitting on 
her side of a translucent screen, it 


can be applied to such common ex- 
periences as crying at the 1939 ver- 
sion of Good-Bye, Mr Chips or 
cheering when Bronson shoots the 
baddie. 

■ These, I hasten to add, are exam- 
ples of the films that I like talking 
about, and I also had problems fol- 
lowing Mr Heath's arguments be- 
cause he talks much more about 
Oshima Nagisa’s Death by Hanging - 
which I have not seen - than about 
The Taking of Pelham 123, which I 
have. Like Umberto fico, whose The 
Role of the Reader is also a collec- 
tion of essays written over a period 
of years, Mr Heath sets out from the 
basic principle of structuralist semiol- 
ogy; that ml stories are written in 
codes, and tell us nothing about the 
world outside their own narrative 
conventions. It is this which leads Mr 
Heath to devote so much attention 
to what he calls "suturing", the join- 
ing together Of the otherwise discrete 
sequences of filmed movement to 


also linked to what I take to be his 
major ideological theme. That cine- 
ma is: , 

an institution of representing, a 
machine for the fabricatlon- 
malntenance of representation; it 
is as such that it is a crudal Ideolo- 
gical Investment, as such that it is 
"developed and exploited, for a 
* -riZutfetion of the individual as sub- 
ject In a narrative that is its roap- 
Dins - again 4hd again, the con- 
' St termination - within the 
limits of existing representations 
and their determining social rein- 

tionfi. _ . 

Professor Eco is a clearer and 


what I had carter been 
led to believe was one of thfc basic 
principles of semjotics by very fre- 
quently using language to commun - 
Sate and his essays on popular cul- 
tura’are at one and the same time us 

II atirt mrtr/k 


what tivti r audience expects of them. 
Perhaps the most important con- 

•{ributfon which ,^‘f,£ rv “ d 
semiology have; made to literary ori 


ticism is to have directed attention 
away from the relationship between 
the text and its author and towards 
the more interesting problem of the 
conscious or unconscious presupposi- 
tions about his readers which the 
author has to make when he writes 
in order to be understood. Professor 
Eco takes this a step further wheu he 
concentrates, In his analysis of Su- 
perman, as well as of Rex Stout's 
presentation of the adventures of 
detective Nero Wolfe, and of the 
apparently inexhaustible appeal of 
James Bond, on the features la these 
books which have enabled their au- 
thors to attain popularity by making 
their private dreams into the public 
mytbs of a whole society. 

For this is what success as a popu- 
lar author means, and the dis- 
appointment which the writer feels 
when the literary formulation of his 
private vision docs not catch on is 
not only a financial one. It is that of 
a person who has tried to make his 
contemporaries see an important 
aspect of experience as he sees it, 
and has failed. But success, as Pro- 
fessor Eco very sensibly observes, 
brings all kinds of technical problems 
in its train, and in the case of Super- 
man ihnu are esneciallv fasdnatinE 


when they involve relating the time 
scale on which his adventures take 
place to that of his sexuality. For 
why does Superman, who as every- 
one knows is in love with Lois Lane, 
never many her? The answer, as 
Professor Eco observes, is not be- 
cause of some supposed if hidden 
homosexuality of the type which 
clearly links Robin ana Batman 
together. It is (hut to marry would 
be to take an identifiable step for- 
ward in time, and consequently to- 
wards Superman’s death. Since the 
whole point of his adventures is that 
they shall go on for ever, any speci- 
fic event wliicb marks a fixed mo- 
: ment in time has to be avoided. 
Hence the development of what Pro- 
fessor Eco rather nicely calls Super- 
man's “heroic Paisilalism", and 
which udmfrers of the detective story 
might also link to the notorious ster- 
ility of steuths. For if is not only 
Holmes, Father Brown, Miss. Mar- 
pie, and Hercule Poirot who are 
. childless. It is also, more curiously 
since he is so attractively uxorious. 

. Simcnon’s Inspector Mnigret, and 
1 the real explonnlion Is the same in 
all five cases; the appearance of a 
child would constitute a temporal 
event tliat would make the cohstant 
: repetition of the same events in on 
apparently rent world tip over from 
1 the agreeably acceptable into the 
puzzllngly impossible. 

For as Professor Eco observes, thfe 
quality which the reader of popular 


narrative is looking for is what he 
calls “redundance": the knowledge 
that the excellent Mrs Hudson- will 
always offer Holmes a choice be- 
tween devilled kidneys and curried 
mutton for breakfast when he re- 
turns from a night chase over Dart- 
moor, the certainty that Brett Holi- 
day's Michael Shane will have cog- 
nac with a glass of cold water, the 
inevitability with which the various 
topol In the Nero Wolfe saga invari- 
ably follow one another towards the 
final resolution of the mystery. In- 
deed, as Professor Eco points out, 
(he real difference between popular 
and “superior" art lies precisely in 
the fact that the latter offers no 
reassuring repetitive patterns but 
only “schemes in evolution, gram- 
mars which mutually eliminate each 
other, and codes of continuous 
alternation”. We do not, in other 
words, know what is going to happen 
next, and Professor Eco’s now 
famous distinction between the 
“open” and the “closed" text lies 
precisely in the different role which 
the reader's imagination is expected 
to play. For while, in the second, we 
band our freedom over to (he narra- 
tor with the comfortable certainty 
that hft will onide it alnno familiar 


and reassuring paths, the “open" text 
sends us out to navigate the sea of 
an ambiguous narrative alone, on a 
journey in wbich it is we who have 
to choose not only which route to 
take but the very destination at 
which we would like to arrive. 


Readers unfamiliar with this dis- 
tinction - a crudal one in what I 
always think of as the missionary 
aspect of structuralism and semiology 
- would find Professor Eco's general 
argument easier to follow if they 
began with the essays on Super- 
man, Sue and Bond, and only then 


performer in the way he chooses to 
play the work," it is not difficult to 
translate this into the field of litera- 
ture and admire verbal constructs 
which explicitly invite the reader to 
interpret them how he chooses, and 
my only real problem here is a mat- 
ter of taste. 1 rather like books 
which offer me not only an intelligi- 
ble story but also what John Wcignt- 
man once called the “security in 
depth" which characterizes master- 
pieces and which is given by the 
realization that the author 1ms. in a 
sense which can he ultimately de- 
fined, got his values right. 


It is clear that anyone who comes 
either to literature or to the cinema 
with a belief either in the importance 
of content or in the relevance of 
social or moral values is not going to 
find much to interest them in the 
semiological method practised in 
these two books. Mr Hcnib. follow- 
ing his mentor, Rolund Barthes, 
would probably say that wc ought 
not to approach texts with these 
preoccupations in mind, any more 
than we should look to literary critic- 
ism for the formulation ut justifica- 
tion of value judgments. 'Inis is a 
defensible if slightly narrow view- 
point, and is paralleled in the writ- 
ings of the structuralists by a tenden- 
cy not to deal witli whnt one might 
call “major works". Barthes set the 
fashion by talking about a very 
minor work by Balzac, Sarrasine, in 
SIZ , and I found it a pity to sec 
Professor Eco expending so much 
energy on an even more minor work, 
Alphonse Allais's Un drome bien 
parislen. The French humourists of 
the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century made a special point of 
writing stories which explicitly set 
out to make fun of the norniul con- 
ventions of reason, logic and verisi- 
militude, and thus to confuse the 
reader in all his expectations. Iones- 


co did the same thing marvellously in 
the housemaid’s speech in The Bald 
Prime Donne, ana Allais's drama is 
constructed on exactly the same prin- 
ciple as the speech in which she 
makes fun of tne conventional “rec- 
ognition scene'’ of bourgeois drama. 
It consequently seems to me rather a 
waste of lime to go on so loug about 
a (ext which is simply a deliberate 
practical joke designed merely to 
show that you can - if you want - 
write the first three quarters of a 
story according to one set of conven- 
tions and then suddenly change gear 
fnr the last quarter. 

The fact that the semiotician’s in- 
sistence on seeing all stories as the 
manipulation of codes should lead to 

_ : c * 
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man, Sue and Bond, and only then 
looked at the essays printed at the 
beginning of 77ie Role of the Reader 
on “The Poetics of the Open Work" 




and “On the. Possibility of Generat- 
ing Aesthetic Messages in an 
Eaenlc Language”. Like his fellow 
scmloticians Professor Eco does not 
always avoid jargon. He also shares 
the common habit in whnt is still a 
somewhat esuteric discipline of 
assuming not only that everyone 
already knoll's what Greimas, Peirce, 
Kristeva and Propp have said, but 
that wc also agre£ with them. On the 
other hand, he does provide, by an 
example from the world of music, as 
clear an indication as anyone of what 
he means by on “open” text. For 
when he remarks or a number of 
pieces of music by Stockhausen, Be- 
rio and Pousseur that "considerable 
autonomy Is left to the individual 


i : . 
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is, of course, like Mt Heath’s 
admiration for certain kinds of ex- 
perimental dnema, another indica- 
tion of what I have already called 
the .missionary aspect of the disci- 
pline he practises. Since the starting 
point in semiology is the rejection ot 
the idea that the codes in which we 
write can tell us about anything but 
themselves, it even becomes a car- 
dinal rule of story-telling to make 
the reader jump from one code to 
another, suddenly switching him 
from the conventions of bourgeois 
realist drama to those of surrealist 
farce. Only in this way will you bring 
home to him how arbitrary and con- 
ventional the codes that wc mis- 
takenly see as natural really are. 
Perhaps this is why Mr Heath writes 
as he does. Perhaps he wonts us to 
see prose itself as an arbitrary code 
which could well lose (he desire to 
communicate which has character- 
ized it in the past and yet continue 
to work, albeit in a different way. 
For if, as he sayn, the dnema pre- 
sents us not with a just image but 
with just an image, we can indeed 
never sny or show anything, and nev- 
er be taken to -task by the critic who 
daims that we arc not telling it tik;e 
It is. 

■■ m ) w i i H|i 

Phtlip Thody Is professor of French 
at the University of Leeds afid author of 
"Roland Barthes: a conservative esti- 
mate". 
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«ks and their Heritages 
Id Toynbee 

University Press, £12.50 
19 215256 4 

Toynbee completed this 
ortly before his death in his 
xth year. Before embarking 
jpanoramic survey of the. 
civilizations, A Study of His- 
• had specialized in Greek 
ancient, Byzantine and mod- 
this book he returns, in a 
ristic spirit of challenge, to a 
fch has always been central 
storical thinking, 
oplc might at first sight 
./ell worn, but the treatment 


peonies living under a different 
mnae of government. On the other 
hand while many western commenta- 
tors on Greek culture have tended to 
echo Shelley *5 credo, “We are all 
Greeks", Toynbee gives full weight 
to the antagonisms which continued 
to separate the Eastern Orthodox 
Christians from the West from at 
least the eleventh to the eighteenth 
century. 

Nearly half of the book is devoted 
to the lustory of the modem Greeks, 
a time-span which occupies barely 
(wo centuries. But (he allocation of 
space does not imply a judgment on 
the relative importance of the va- 
rious periods: rather it reflects the 
conception of a cumulative heritage, 
so that the design of the book fol- 
lows the pattern of a family tree. 
Thus (he concluding section not only 
defines the achievements of the mod- 
erns. but also describes (be final out- 
come of many phenomena, the ori- 
gins of which were considered in 
earlier chapters. 

One of these is the use of the 
country's scarce resources of fertile 
land. From time immemorial Greece 
has been a rural society, whose civi- 
lization rested upon l he labours of 
the cultivator: the peasants provided 
the backbone of the city-state and of 


plished than they have been under- 
mined. A small holding no longer 

f irovides an acceptable living, the 
aimers sell their hard-won land and 
move to the capital, but Athens can- 
not generate the industry to employ 
an ever-increasing population. 

Another thread which runs all 
through the book is the evolution of 
the language, from Linear B to the 
modern conflict between the “pure” 
and the “demotic” vocabulary, with 
its social and cultural implications. A 
third is (lie character of the Greek 
polity and the problem of the uni- 
fication or dispersal of the Greek 
community throughout the ages. 

Toynbee has often preferred the 
kind of historical composition which 
is executed in broad, sweeping 
strokes: he writes, it has been well 
said, as a spectator of all time and 
existence, and this approach has 
tended to set him apart from the 
specialized nature of modem classic- 
al and historical scholarship. The 
present book draws to a considerable 
extent upon secondary material in 
the earlier chapters: its originality is 
concentrated in the main in the final 
section. One may disagree with par- 
ticular judgments or conclusions, but 
it is impossible not to admire the 
vigour of the style, and the author's 






: question - why have the By the time of the War of Independ- generalize and to open fresh historic- 
own reactions to their herLt- ence five sixths of them had become al perspectives. His love of Greece 
crcd so greutly at different landless hired labourers. Little more pervades the book: he shows himself 
i their history? The book's than a century Inter, not only had both a life-long devotee and a candid 
ct provides a remarknblc the land been equitably distributed, friend, 
naloguc lo the theme - a but the Asia Minor refugees had ” ~ “ 

he Plaka, the oldest quarter been successfully absorbed, two of Ian Scott-Kilvert 

m Athens. Against the sky- the most remarkable achievements of 

silhouetted the majestic out- the modern state, in Toynbee's view: lan Scott-Kilvert was formerly direc- 
the ProDvlaen: beneath in yet hardly had these been aocom- lor of literature at the British Council. 


silhouetted the majestic out- the modern state, m Toynbee’s view: 
the Propylaea: beneath in yet hardly had these been accom- 
tg order of vision are the 

<s of the Acropolis, cypres- 

ble-down tiled cottages, a Umiat 
2 church, a neo-classical if | 
h-centuiy residence, and 

re bustling street-scene of a 

axis, hotels, discos - two ptl'l/'fYll W1 1 
of "heritages” caught in a tllUHlIHW 

me. 

irtinp-point of (he argument A Shorter History of Greek Art 
nsknt word Karma, defined by Martin Robertson 

luence of the momentum of Cambridge University Press, £28.00 
•n upon present action. We an( j £9,95 

pneerned not only with the | SBN q 521 23629 0 and 28084 2 


Greek civilization per se t 
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lor of literature at the British Council. 

“reasons" for changes in style; but 
perhaps Robertson might have step- 
ped back a little (torn the material 
he discusses so well, and taken in a 
broader sweep, as it were, including 
architecture; so that the context of 
Greek art and hence some part of its 
purpose could have been discussed in 
more detail. Space could easily have 
been made for that purpose, fori 
some of the treatments of individual 

^ of work (such as the Temple 
is at Olympia, and the Parth- 





The bronze “Lemnian Athena", regarded by ancient critics as the sculptor 
Phidias’s most beautiful work, stood on the Acropolis. It survives only in 
Roman marble copies, of which this head, found In Bologna, Is one. The 
photograph is taken from John Barron’s An Introduction to Greek Sculpture 
(AthJone Press, £15.00 and £5.95). 


ged by others, but as seen Although this volume has its origins enon) are straightforward description 
reeks themselves. From this in Robertson's A Historv of Greek and mythological account; they could 
tile reflection that the Art (1975) it is essentially a new have been shortened. 

Ice the Jews and the Chinese- book, intended to be “a more or less A Shorter History of Greek Art 
possessing comparably lone self-sufficient introduction to the will be read with pleasure, for the 
ntinuous traditions and subject'*. . writing animates the works discus- 

Robertson has achieved the abbre- sed. As a sensitive and personal 


ntinuous traditions ana subject'*. . writing animates the works discus- 

» - have created images of . Robertson has achieved the abbre- sed. As a sensitive and personal 
t which are sometimes con- yiation by the selection of fewer ob- treatment of Greek art it will survive 
by archaeological or histor- jects for discussion rather than by a as a shorter version of its big 
?nce . more summary treatment. The Shor- brother. Although beginners may 

mparison with such a work ter History is, in fact, specifically need to supplement it with one of. 
udy of History the present tailored to the needs of the in- the textbooks available. It will tower 
opts a. historical rather than forested general reader, ably answer- above the majority through its scho- 
►phical approach: its purpose ing ail the basic questions in larship and subtlety of ideas, 

ite selected phenomena, to >a straightforward and non- r- — - — — - — 

developments and to assign controversial manner. As in the lar- Michael Greenhfllch 
ather than -to draw a moral ger version, the allusions in the text : 

i growth or decay of a civi- run ahead of the illustrations, which. Michael Grecnhalgh Is senior lecturer 
Toynbee surveys four main are .'Well printed but rather patchily in the history’ of art at the University 
Of me Greek past - the distributed, and which are sometimes of Leicester * 
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:ctiv4 successes and failures. . three quarters of its references are to ' . 

ass ages abound in original and notes in the original book, so that : 

kal judgments: for example, the curious reader is obliged to have llllhLN 

:&1 debacle or the collapse o£ both books to hand if he wishes to ^ — — - ....... 

ation . may prove no less kn chase up references. Turner V Rivers, Harbours and 

mty (nan a tribulation, if the . Robertson's approach to Greek art Coasts 
s is a fresh start unencum- is, “artistic" rather than “archneolo- hv Erie Shanes 
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■non uie latter began . to . simply, 
ppbrtuiiitjes for 1 tradd ’Which Robe 
at have listed under Byzan- 1 elegant 


orir add 'Which , Robertson's style, : discursive, and watcrcoiours of English roiSS ^ceiv 
d mute Bran- etagnqMliqagb somrttat, fe i Mn e ^,' ta Uie miin pan maS fofln- 
• also. 'be 1 ' abrupt, switching sharply craving in the series “Pictures/uin 

5 - . subject to .another without ^iews oh the Southern' Coast” ^he 


was a steady source of income and 
an enlargement of his fame. 
Although he exercised the sternest 
control over the prints made from 
his drawings he did not take any 
short cuts In the complex execution 
of the originals. All the watercolours 
reproduced in this volume were col- 
lector's pieces, wrought to his finest 
pitch of excellence, and he expected 
nis- engravers to conform to such 
detailed instructions as those he 
wrote on the proof of “Hythe, 
Kent”: “let the water be distinguish- 
able only by its lines, therefore 
strengthen all the horizontal lines of 
the Sea which you have to do for 1 
would prefer overtones to the lines 
In the marsh”. 

The coastal scenery he drew ex- 
tends from Tintagel and Falmouth 
through Plymouth, Weymouth, 
Ramsgate, to Whitstable. Scarbor- 
ough and Whitby. The more than 
eighty locations in these plates could 
only have been depicted by. a reso- 
lute traveller and relentless sketch- 
er. It came naturally to Turner to 
plan his topographical drawings as 
part of a series, rather than as indi- 
vidual works of art. His overall in- 
tention seems to have been to. 
achieve as encyclopedic a survey of 
English scenery, in all its variety? as 
could be achieved by one man. "(In 

K :tice, of course, this intention was 
ted by his publisher’s resources.) 
Many of jiis views of harbours ere 
taken from a boat, ' involving the 
spectator in the movement and 
hazards of the sea, an element of 
which Turner was always profoundly 
conscious. He sought to eliminate a 
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by wide variation in the hour of day 
represented, the weather arid the 
atmospheric conditions. “St Mawes, 
Cornwall” is pervaded by a glowing, 

g olden mist; in “Dover Castle” the 
arbour mouth is approached by 
shipping struggling against a strong 
breeze; ‘‘Arundel Castle^ is seen 


patterns of lines, dots and hatching! 
stood for specific colours. Skilful 
though his engravers were, they 
could hardly achieve such a result, 
and the full scope of the diversity in 
colour and effect in these series can 
only be grasped from such colour 
reproductions as those given here. 
Eric Shanes has accompanied them 
with a detailed history of the pub- 
lications for which they were drawn, 
beginning with an account of the 
colourful personality of Jack FhUer, 
who commissioned “Views m Sus- 
sex" and “Views at Hastings . ItJ 
ironical that, just at the time when 
he was forming a warm f nen “ n |P 
with Walter Fawkes, with whose 
radical opinions he is bought l 
have had much in common, Tume 
should have been so closely as 
ated with this eccentric advocate ot 

the merits of slavery. 

Turner wrote a long poeuc («• 

description of Bridport. I r e ^ et t ^ h 
did not include the lines for Lidwwfc- 
Portsmouth and St Michael s Mo 
The full passage on Bridport twine 
contains a deeply felt appeal to ^ 
countrymen to beat the 
blockade by cultivating hemp ^ 
furnishing the navy with BntL * c 5? e 
vas. The poem, with its concern fo 
burdens of the labouring m*n a ^ e 
perils of the sea, is a far more ac^rtj 
guide to Turner's intentions Jen M 

Shanes's fandful and ^wn^ 

‘interpretation of the wedgeyhkeshg 

of the women’s skirts ta . J n ^ al [i c 
sands” as a diagram of Nelson s 

plan Ht Trafalgar. . . 

The colour reproducriouf,^ 1 ^ 

most cases are only are of 

from the size of the or ‘S 1 J^! tte 
a quality adequate to unn / ^ 

extent of Turner’s . flC ^ c e p ve 0 f water- 


seen 


'through a spectacular, rainbow, and 
"Shields on the River lyne” presents 
■ a fascinating contrast between the 
white light -of the moon and (he lurid 
:,flares. used for the night loading of 
the colliers., l <( '.'. 1; ’ ■ , 

^ . Tomer had it in mmd to wdrk out 
.a code to- engravers .similar to that 
ysW: by heralds, in which deferent 


plings of miraculously 

tiVMtirg his scenes,' ft 
ids veils of cosstsl mist aiw 
restless huatl e of the sea. — r* - 

Graham Reynolds 

Graham Reynolds k 
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Interpreting the French Revolution 
by Francois Furet 
(mutated by Elborg Forster 
Gunbridge University Press, £15.00 
and £4.95 
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Francois Furet’s Interpreting the 
Frtnch Revolution, first published in 
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Francois Furet’s Interpreting the 
Frtnch Revolution, first published in 
Fiance ta 1978 and now appearing in 
a competent English translation, is a 
mica of essays written at .different 
limes but with one overriding theme: 
the need for a political interpretation 
of What is essentially a political phe- 
nomenon. In part one of the book 
Furet outlines his views, and in part 
two be reinforces them by a critique 
of two historians who snare them: 
de Tocquevilte and Cochin. 

Furet’s target is the Marxists who 
lave dominated the historiography 
of the revolution for most of this 


century and whose stranglehold on 
the universities was completed by the 
existence and. fall of the Vichy 


reevne. 

Ihe Marxist interpretation of the 
Flench Revolution is briskly dismis- 
sed; “When one speaks of substitut- 
ing a 'capitalist mode of production’ 
fora 'feudal mode of production', it 
is obvious that one cannot date such 
a mutation by an historical event 
that lasted a few years." Quite true: it 
took ten seconds to execute the king 
but considerably longer to build up a 

AaI it an & ■■■ ■ P ! — A. 


wre oeen, notably by Alfred Cob- 
ban - than in France where the 
waves of the Great Revolution con- 
tinue to break on the political and 
intellectual shore. Indeed, Furet’s 
mam criticism of the Marxist histo- 
rians of tbe revolution, from Jaur&s 
to Sobgul (about whom he is superb- 
ly rude), is that they .are not really 
Marxists at all but simply uncritically 
rehearso the propaganda put forward 
S’ the revolutionary protago nis ts. 

the Manichean notion of a 
wiwed, conspiratorial nobility pitted 
^pinst a virtuous “people" survives, 
Mtple-mindedly transposed into the 
wments of the Marxist class strug- 
p: feudal nobility against rising 
wwgeoisie in 1788-89; risen 

KK 1 ®' 8 a B“nst proletariat in 
Thus: 

SobouTs eighteenth century is that 
of ( Si6y6s and his pamphlet, 
Qu est-ce que le Tiers Etat\ it is a 
wnluiy totally preoccupied and 
Wfonnmed by tne social conflict 
retween the aristocracy and the 
ilurd Estate. Never has the tyran- 
hold of the revolutionary 
event over eighteenth-century, his- 
tory been more naively displayed, 
ta fact one. wonders . . , whether 
P°t a rather paradoxical per- 
formance for an allegedly Marxist 
Mstoriography to take its bearings 
the prevailing ideological 
consciousness 0 f the period it sets 
to explain. 

"“I here Furet is on dangerous 

Fjtaod. p or ma „ not i-jjg refusal tef 

at face value the testimony of 
^temporaries represent precisely 
SL’^.dwial of.its autonomy to the 
iS. at ' J!n t l de by Marxists thepi- 
The desire for and, In 1790, 
ttmn ■ pr nobility (two sides of the 
S® 1 ?) 4*4 “preoccupy" men in the 
century, 

_ita,hls excellent section. qn de Toc- 
part two Furet empha- 
c central flaw in that histor- 
atgument: if (he revolution 
ad™ completed the centralizing 
^egHtarian.poUcies. of the old 
y? why was a revolution 
Furet eVen suggests that 
“founts for deTocquevil- 
i ^ to P roduce the planned 
^n^lume of L’Ancten Regime 
hZ Kwjwlon ftancaise, that de- 
the revolution. These are 

thou & h / P artial 

btrtia^Pv t * ie paradox can 
f0Und ^ , P® 15011 of 

°f the work of Au- 
& brings out the worst 

hi 3 pretentiousness, 
.Wilful obscurity. The 


Cochin-Furet version of the develop- 
ment of a revolutionary mentality is 
that an esprit de soci&i came to 
replace the esprit de corps ot the 
ancien regime. It cut across sec- 
tional interests and in its mature 
form. Jacobinism, was “a highly in- 
tegrative ideology.” Robespierre ex- 
ercised power not through a ministe- 
rial portfolio but as the mouthpiece 
of opinion. In 1793-94, Cochin 
writes, "If the right to vote was 
suspended it was because the people 
ruled; the right to legal defence be- 
cause it did the judging; freedom of 
the press because it did the writing; 
freedom of speech because it did the 
speaking: the doctrine is perfectly 
dear; the proclamation and laws of 
the Terror are but an extended com- 
mentary on it." 

This is interesting but necessarily 
inconclusive because it can neither 
be proved nor disproved, having no 
external points of reference apart 
from some resemblance to the think- 
ing of Saint-Just. It fits- the facts 
(explaining, for example, the early 
radicalism of the revolution in 17§9) 
without being tied down to them. In 
1925 Aulard wrote of Cochin’s work: 
“It is a rather confused jumble of 
learned comments encased in a kind 
of system under abstract and strange 
headings ... It makes such difficult 
reading that I have been unable to 
finish it . . A harsh critic might 
say the same of Furet but he would 
be wrong not to finish him because, 
embedded in the appalling sociolo- 
gical jargon (curiously inappropriate 
to an advocate of political history), 
are some good ideas and above all 
some marvellous apothegms. 

John Hardman 

Dr Hardman is lecturer in history at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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The Outbreak of the English Civil 
War 

by Anthony Fletcher 1 

Edward Arnold, £24.00 

ISBN 0 7131 6320 8 

The English Civil War has an un- 
ending fascination for historians, and 
has been the centre of much con- 
troversy. The debate, most conspi- 
cuously, has involved widely diffe- 
rent interpretations of its origins, 
nature and consequences. Almost 
equally noticeable, however. Is how 
at the methodological level the 
English Civil War has lent itself to 
quite different approaches. The mod- 
ern preference - reflecting the grow- 
ing influence of the social sciences 
on Itistorical study - has been for 
thematic treatments. Anthony 
Fletcher's new book, however, dn- 
ashamedly connects itself with an 
older tradition And offers basically a 
chronological narrative of events in 
the critical period 1640 to 1642. Not 
since S. R. Gardiner, the great 
Victorian authority on the subject, 
has the outbreak of the Civil War 
received such a full-length, magiste- 
rial and detailed treatment. 

Gardiner, in fact, is Fletchers 
staging point and is the subject of 
pfaittHlather than criticism: 

His was a staggering achievement. 

* His narrative only heeds correction 
on a few points ,'of detail. 
Although this book offers a new 
narrative it is in no sense an 
attempt to replace Gardiner s. 
Certain events which he treated 
fully have deliberately been passed 
over lightly, in order to allow 
space for . dlscussioii of aspects of 
the political process which seem to 
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road to civil war in the seventeenth 
century. Theories about the long- 
term inevitability of the struggles 
based on Whig or Marxist interpreta- 
tions or on tne notion of the. anti- 
thesis between court and country 
fall down, in his view, when proper 
attention is paid to the evidence 
itself. “This was a war that nobody 
wanted, a war that left men bewil- 
dered and that they marvelled at as 
it broke out by fits and starts all over 
England in the summer of 1642." 
Great events do not necessarily stem 
relentlessly from great causes. 

One of the benefits conferred by 
his narrative treatment of the early 
1640s is that Fletcher is able to de- 
monstrate the slow, reluctant, con- 
fused build-up to civil war. 

Tbe fatalistic and moralistic atti- 
tudes that were exhibited show 
that this was a society that found it 
hard to contemplate political 
change or upheaval, let alone reg- 
icide or revolution. A sense of 
helplessness, of .waiting upon 
God’s judgment, pervaded Eng- 
land as it slipped into civil war. 
And when he comes to the actual 
beginning of hostilities in 1642, 
Fletcher can truly say that “few wars 
can have broken out as untidily as 
the English Civil War . . . (It] took 
such a long time to get started be- 
cause in one place after another the 
gentry with whom the initiative lay 
avoided military confrontation”. 

Fletcher makes much of the com- 
peting delusions which Increasingly 
enmeshed the King and the leading 
members of the House of Commons. 
Pym especially was haunted by an 
obsession that Charles I was involved 
in a general Popish conspiracy 
against church and parliament. “In 
so far as people contemplated civil 
war at this stage [1641], they did not 
envisage a war between King and 
parliament but a war between parlia- 
ment and its papist enemies.” 
Charles I, on the other hand, in- 
creasingly became convinced that on 
ambitious, self-interested and “malig- 
nant” party was conspiring against 
his prerogative and against the law- 
fully-established form of religion and 
system of church government. These 
competing myths fed on and sus- 
tained each other and in the end, 
perhaps, did more than anything else 
to prepare the way for civil war. 
False rumours became established as 
facts. 

The author has some interesting 


the localities since November 1640, 
that many well informed men were 
pure neutrals at heart". And among 
those who took the parliamentary 
side there was an obvious contrast 
between the militant puritanism of 
men like William Brereton in 
Cheshire and the studied moderation 
those such as Bulstrode 
Wmtelocke who could sec only an 
"ocean of troubles and miseries" 
stretching out before him and who, 
though “never likely to desert parlia- 
ment altogether", displayed “all the 
sensitivity of one who attaches him- 
self to a cause with the utmost re- 
luctance and never blinds himself lo 
its deficiencies". 

This is a careful, systematic and 


— ™ 

man at Eltham in Kent in January 
1642. Later in the same year a War- 
wickshire minister, Fletcher tells us, 
affirmed his resolve to maintain par- 
liament's privileges “so far as T am, 
or shall be, rightly informed what 
they are".) Based on a formidable 
research effort, constantly question- 
ing in approach, and thought- 
provoking in many of its judgments, 
it is a study that will repay a close 
reading. This is narrative history at 
its very best. Not the least of its 
many merits is the way in which it 
explores and makes sense of so many 
aspects of the complex interaction 
between Westminster and the pro- 
vinces. 


perceptive book. It is also extremely R. r Richard con 
readable and combines n well. _ _ KJtnarason 


pcitouuvc dook. 11 is aiso extremely 
readable and combines a well- 
developed capacity to generalize with 
a good eye tor the telling detail or 
quotation. (“Ere lone blood should 
be sold as cheap as milk", declared a 


Slugging 

matches? 


things to say about religion, about 
localism and allegiance. On religion, 
though Fletcher would not endorse 
the nineteenth-century historians' no- 
tion of the “Puritan Revolution”, he 
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me to have received too little 

attention in the past. . 

A new narrative, then, is what the 
author offers and there is much to be 
Said for this kind of approach. Chron- 
ology is self-evidently important in 
the rapidly changing climate of the 
1640s: when moods, awareness, as 
well as the events themselves have to 
be charted by the historian. 

Narrative history, of course, does 
not prevent the exposition of neap- 
ing 10 events, though Fletcher takes 
care to allow his interpretation to 
unfold as the story proceeds rather 
than jobtruslvely announce It at tbe 
beginning. His careful narrative per- 
mit us to see that there was no high 


The Wars of (he Roses: peace and 
conflict in flftcentli-century England 
by John Gillingham 
Wcidcnfcld & Nicholson, £12. 5d 
ISBN 0 297 77630 4 

The Wars of the Roses: military 
activity and English society, 1452-97 
by Anthony Goodman 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £12.^5 
ISBN 0 7100 0728 0 

The Wars of the Roses provide 
historians with many good stories, 
and also with major difficulties. 

Much recent work nn war in the 
medieval period has concentrated 
not on the accounts of campaigns 
and battles, but on such problems as 
war finance, the logistics and the 
organization of medieval armies. In 
tins way it is possible to show the 
way in which conflicts such us the 
Hundred Years War helped to trans- 
form the nature of polities and socie- 
ty. For the seconJ half of the fif- 
teenth century the evidence dial per- 
mits such an analysis is very scanty. 
The detailed accounts for wages, re- 
cruitment and victualling that survive 
in abundance for earlier and later 
periods are largely absent, and it is 
no easy task to rewrite the history of 
the wars of the Roses in terms 
which take foil account of the reali- 
ties of medieval warfare. 

John Gillingham and Anthony 
Goodman in their new books both try 
to do this, but their technique, and 
intended readership, are very diffe- 
rent. Goodman's book is more scho- 
larly, Gillingham’s more popular, 
though none the less thouuht- 
provoking. Where the one provides 
footnotes, the other has illustrations. 
Gillingham hns a fairly brief discus- 
sion of the nature of English society 
and warfare os an introduction to the 
story he tells with verVe and skill. In 
contrast, Goodman's more selective 
narrative, largely limited to the cam- 
paigns, serves as a background to an 
extensive analysis of (he problems of 
war and its effects. 

Goodman aims to demonstrate the 
significance of the conflict between 
York and Lancaster, and Gillingham 
its unimportance. As a result, 
although the two are not often in 
striking disagreement, their inter- 
pretations of the evidence often 
vary. Goodman is inclined lo give 
considerable credit to (he military 
commanders, who, he suspects, used 
their troops in “increasingly sophisti- 
cated combinations' 1 . He rightly lays 
more emphasis than Gillingham on 
the use of cavalry, and where the 
latter secs battles us often little more 
than “fierce slugging matches”, 
Goodman argues (hot BoswOrth at 
least was “anything but a formless 
slugging match*. Here both' authors 
owe (heir clioice of words to Charles 
Ross's excellent brief history or the 
Wars of the Roses. For Gillingham, 




ing the ways in which contem- 
poraries perceived them. Anti- 
Catholicism, for instance, was cen- 
tral; without it Pym's eventual suc- 
cess would be inexplicable. In a 
broader sense, however, . 

the national debate about the 
Church was crucial to the process 
by which the political nation was 
becoming divided, the process 
which brqught the emergence of 
two parties at Westminster and 
made civil war a possibility . . . 
The armies that met at Edgehill 
were a citizen army led by Puritan 
gentry and an army of tenantry led 
by conservative squires. It was not 
so much men's belief in rival sets 
of political principles which dis- 
tinguished the two armies as the 
sharp contrast between their reli- 
gious attitudes. 

Localism, too, in Fletcher’s esti- 
mate was a major ingredient in 
men's thinking. Nevertheless, he 
argues that the introversion of the 
county communities can easily be ex- 
aggerated. The interaction, the dia- 
logue between the centre and the 
provinces, lie finds, is the key ele- 
ment in explaining the diversity of 
regional responses and initiatives. 
Petitions and correspondence - 
which figure prominently in Fletch- 
er’s account - bring this out very 
clearly. 

On allegiance, Fletcher sensibly 
reminds us that "there was no simple 
division between the activists and the 
neutrals since there were many de- 
arees of commitment". Neutralism 
could have a variety of meanings and 
could have different aims. Its signifi- 
cance varied ai different points In 
time. “It Is hard to believe Fletcher 
concludes, "In view of everything 
that has been said in this book about 
the interaction of Westminster and 


were not “teal"; he cites Herstmon- 
ceux'and Tatlershall, both residential 
rather than military. Goodman, on 
the other hand, refers 10 the more 
warlike examples of Raglan and 
Ashby de ia ZoucheTo show that the 
art of fortification .was far from 
dead, even if outmoded in contrast 
with continental examples. 




R. C. Richardson is head of the de- 
partment of history at King Alfred’s 
College of Higher Education, Win- 
chester. 


There is much on which these two 
authors are in agreement. They 
both calculate that the total period 
or campaigning was at least a year, 
nut 12 nr 13 weeks us is often sug- 
gested. Although nublc families may 
nut have died out at a faster rate 
than in other periods, the number of 
aristocratic casualties was stnggciiiig. 
It is not only the absence of a Frois- 
sart that makes the Wars of the 
Roses lack the glamour of the Hun- 
dred Years War: for all the cull of 
chivalry typified iiy the works of 
Malory and Cnxtnn, this was u brutal 
conflict. Earlier, opponents were 
worth keeping alive when defeated! 
for the sake of their ransoms, hut in 
civil war they were better dead. At 
the same time, the common people 
were less nffected by the wars (hail 
was often the case in the Middle 
Ages, for armies were amiill. and it 
w.<s rarely I he strategy of cither side 
to try to put pressure nn their oppo- 
nents by deliberately wasting nnd 
burning their way through (he coun- 
tryside. 

Did the Wars of the Ruses matter? 
In military terms, and these are both 
primarily military histories, the 
answer has to he largely in the nega- 
tive. Both sides were similarly equip- 
ped, and there were no significant 
developments in weapons or tactics. 
As the wars were largely a matter of 
skirmishes and battles, not of sieges, 
the English contributed little in the 
chief military development of the 
second half of the fifteenth century, 
ihe evolution of the artillery bastion. 

Gillingham argues firmly thnt the 
wars did not murk an important his- 
torical watershed. There was no sig- 
nificant ideological divide between 
the two sides, no tensions born of 
economic change nr religious com- 
mitment. His argument is that de- 
spite the wars fifteenth-century Eng- 
land was a peaceful land, where 
most men lived out comfortable and 
uneventful lives. There is much to 
this, but it makes rather light of the 
substantial evidence for the lawless- 
ness of the age. Goodman has more 
detailed evidence at his disposal. For 
him the wars were much more than 
mere clashes between nobles and 
their retinues, as urban partfdpation 
shows. Yet his eventual conclusion is 
not that the wars caused a major 
transformation of society, but that 
“on (he whole the wars probably 
increased local patriotism at the ex- 

g inse of an embryonic sense of 
nglish nationalism/ 

Both authors display a proper 
sense of caution when facco with 
limited evidence. Goodman's views 
arc frequently qualified with terms 
such as "probably" and "may be", 
while Gillingham is forthright in his 
scepticism on such matters as troop 
dispositions m Bosworth. It is nut 
the arguments, hut the regrettable 
lack of scholarly apparatus that 
marks Gillingham's bonk os popular. 
By making gOod use of continental 
analogies, and with a keen eye far 
the apt anccdoto, he gives a much 
more readable account than Good- 
man, whose style leaves much to be 
desired. Academics will, however, 
find Goodman's book more useful, 
with hs greater depth of analysis and 
weight of evidence, all admirably 
footnoted. 

Michael PrestwJch 

— ■ _ » 

Michael Prestwick h ; reader In 
medieval history at- the University oj 
Durham. 
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Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santinelli 
and Mila Goldie 



Dr Bodo Unohcff, currently with ICI Corporate 
Laboratory at Runcorn, is one of two new 
nofeuorc of chcmienl engineering who will be 
ubBg up their appointment at UMIST on 
January f 

Pr John CsraMe, also appointed In h UMIST 
chair, is presently lecturer at University Col- 
London. He has been Fulbrighl senior 




OediosJovaklB in 1978 ns Royal Society Senior 
riiiwr. 



Booming a solicitor the new way, a report of n 
survey on the experience or law graduates of 
1 979 seeking to qualify as solicitors in England 
and Wales prepared by the Association of 
Graduate Careers Advisory Service. It gives 
information on the problems associated with 
the new one-year full-time professional cou-sc, 
which had to be attended for the first time by 
every graduate who wanted to become a solici- 
tor, relbwing new Law Society regulations. The 
report also deals with the graduates's financial 
diuifiillies while studying and also reveals 
which of these stood the dcsi chance of qunl- 
ifyfng and what they thought of the treatment 
they received. (Available from Mr D. B. Read, 
Careen Advisory Service, University of Shef- 
field. Sheffield SIO 2TN, £1.50). 


Mailing the most of the short in-sen lce course 
br Jean Rudduck, Is a report of a Schools 
Council project of the same ijile which took 
pla« between 1979-1980. The project collabo- 
rated with five local education authorities in 
undying local experience of various aspects and 
ttylea of in-service courses, including short 
courses that meet once a week Tor several 
seeks, a programme of meetings organized by 
poops of tint schools and teacher tutor 


uhtpies. (School Council Working Paper 7| 
published by Methuen Educational, no price 
given). 



The Centre for the Study of Socialist Legal 
5yslcms has been formed within the depan- 
Knts of law at University College, London, 
unto the direction or Professor W. E. Butler 
to foster academic and professional teaching 
*™ research on the family of socialist legal 
tpicms (the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe. 
Mongolia, People’s Republic of China, Cuba 
»»d others). 

pt* centre is dependent on outside support 
JJd mil seek financing for particular projects. 

ttr* will I 



Fellowships 
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wtkabop in March 1982 on the “Legal System 
of the Chinese Soviet Republic (1931-34)". 



Bath 

Wool of Education - Professor J. J. Thompson 
-up to £500,000 from Association for Science 
Education and the Schools Council, to chair a 

S BUonaJ neerlng committee which will be re- 
able for a complete review of the secon- 
Kbool science curriculum in England and 
». The aim of the project Is to provide a 
nence curriculum suitable for all pupils up to 
Pge of 16. 

Oxford 

JM!,9I9 from the Cancer Research Campaign 
™r the support during 1982 of 16 research 
into the causes and treatment of can- 
wt-.E547.S34 of the grant is for the continue- 
JP of *2 existing projects. The remaining 
will support the following new ones: 
etv^tff gallon of the sublingual route for opiate 
“OhiisliHlIon for the relief of cancer pain - Dr 


‘Hr Alec Clegg has heen awarded .in hiuinruiy 
lelkiwship nf Diet tun Hall i'nllcgc of Higher 
iducatlon. He wus chief cdiicjimn officer uf 
he Wen Riding of Yorkshire from 1945-74. 
5e vein's Chief Education Officer, Joslyn Owen, 
s In he ,i warded un honorary fellowship nf 
I’ortsmuulh PnlvU'chnii.. 



'Fundumentuls of Micro -process irs," January 
5: “An dntruduciinn to Mlcro-prnccsMir sys- 
tems". Jiiniiary o and "Mkrii-nrocesMir intcrf.io 
mg". J-inu.iry 7-H at ihc UnnvlSity nf Salford 
ire first of v.iciiimn courses fur touchers, nre.i- 
nued by universities, university colleges and 
institutes of education In order In keep serving 
'cache rs in touch with developments in their nun 
particular fields. 


Honorary degrees 


Hie fullnwing have been j warded honorarv 
degrees: 

lISc: I'fukssur Francis dc Paul I l&nik:i. intern. i- 
li«»n jlly renowned ihcnrciiirian nf cYbcriu-iics 
and dirccinr nnd founder of the A u si run bciunr- 
iv i»l Cyhernoncs. rrufcuuf Ucrnnrd Renin min. 
farmer profuv&nr nf BCluitri.il ^ucncc ai (he 
university and vice -president nf ihc In icinsili i>n- 
ul Slulistical Institute. Dr Williiimi W'ukc. visit- 
ing pmfcMur and former Grushnm prufcvtnr ,n 
Ihe university. Sir Robert CLivinn. iuhnic.il 
dirccmr of OEC\ 

DMus: Sir Chrisiupher 1 c.ivcr. Lurd Miiv>»r i> 1 
I iifidiin iind cliaiialliir »f the universal Prn- 
ftatur Wilfred Mdlcis. lumpnti-r. and until 
jvcvnlty pmfizvuir nf music ai Yurk University 
M A Phil: Mr John M«>rtimcr-Havvkirv T past 
president nf tht N'Ums. the nvsoct.il urn uf p.M 
students. 


■Community Bused Initiatives in Enipfiivnieni 
Policy: partnership between Ihe local aulhnrily 
and voluntary sector" u seminar bring held first 
from January 13-15 and then from March I >3 
at the School For Advanced Uihun Studies nf 
Ihc University uf IKristo]. Rodney Lodge, 
Orange Riiad. Bristol. Further deimN from 
litdltn Tyler, itt the uhove uddress. 


"The Political licunnmy nf the New (old War* 
a Critique conference is to he held from Juini- 


■-j a i i r ■ t» 1 g rr rrm tot m 


Mnlct Street, London WCI. Tuples include "Die 
New MIDI arum" and "The USSR in ihc W,.ild 
Syilcm", Workshops include ’-Pakisiiin in ilic 
Curreni Crisis" by Mr Tarlq Ali. Fee: £.UW Tor Ihc 
weekend or £ I, Supper session . Advanced tanking 
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Dreams of a Rarebit Fiend 

“Dreams of A Rarebit Fiend” one of the comic strips by Wlnsor 
McCay, the American artist who is generally considered to be the 
father of the animated cartoon, can be seen at an exhibition in the 
Upper and New Galleries of the Museum of Modern Art in Oxford 
until January 10. 


wparuncm of pathology; Analysis of Ihc ,cx- 
petiiOQs of ihe globin genes In the human 
Jwkxomlfis-ProfeMor D. J Wealherall. NuTfleld 
“PKtmeat of clinical medicine; Attachment of 
Transcript, to a sub-nuclear, structure 
, JhUa tho eukaryotic nucleus - Dr P. R. Cook, 
School of Pathology, 


™ol of Pathology, 

i The Queen's 


biology station - £38,652 from NERC 
? on bp assessment of selected fee- 

Contributing to Increases in phytoplankton 
Proclivity and blomas in frontal and shelf- 
S5!5 -*0M«, under Ihe direction of Dr G. 


gP*- tnalhsmadw and theoretical physics - 
ft 0 ™ fo* Daresbury Laboraiory of 
l which has entered Into an agreement 
i uttlversltv for the estaMlsluneni of an 
,S5“ bank, 

- £19,700 from the Cancer Re- 
Lamoalen for research on synthesis of 


function; Professor E. F. Evans - £54.685 from 
MRC for research on physiological validation of 
the derived action potential techniques. 
Biological sciences - £60,000 from Ihe W. E. 
Dunn Trmt to the W. E. Dunn Unit of cardlol- 
ogy at the rate of £20,000 over each of three 
yean from January 1. 1982. Professor J. B. 
Lloyd - £37,950 from the SRC for research on 
substrate selection In pinocytoris by mac- 
rophages; an Investigailon using taltor-madc 
synthetic polymers. Dr J. H. Yaidley and Dr 
R. Summerly from the MRC for work on mode 
of action of anll-inflamnutoiy steroids m 
epidermal disordere: studies of receptore and 
phospholipase A,. Dr J. S. Bostock- £24,254 
From the NERC for work on IntraspecUic varia- 
tion In seed characteristics In herbaceous plants; 
Professor J. B. Lloyd - £11,077 from the Cancer 
Research Campaign for work on design on 
synthetic polymers to which chemotherapeutic 
agoati are attached by covalent linkages to 
lysosomal enzymes. 

London, Chelsea College 

Chemistry - Professor M. J. PerUra - £18.036 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. Fisheries and 
Food for work on Nlliosoamine formation in 

foofepipfesior M. J- PcrU i* ’Jp 2 - 20 ? ^ 
the MlnStry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
for me Ul.vcsiigatlon of radical reaetjons of 
nltrosaminei, iTdonUritcs and related com- 

Pfaar^cy - Dr J. W. Gorrod - £16,210 from 

the British Foundation for age re “* rd, .‘ or 
work an age as a factor of controlling drug 

action and side effects. 

Physics - Dr S. Flockton - £12,000 from ine 
British Gas Cotporuilon to investigate the 
acoustical properties of porous aborting mate- 
rials 'at pressures in the ranmo of 1—70 atmos- 
phere; Dr R. M. Hill - £10.250 form The 
United Stales Army (European Hwwjh 
Office) for study of ine theory of many-body 
effects In lub-mlcroelectronic systems. 

Centre fttr Science end-mnihematlci education — 
£60,000 from the Schools Council to the rom- 
puten In the curriculum project, supervised by 
Professor D. Johnson. 

bKk Cdle^Professor J. Hayward of nursing 

studies with Manchator Unlvenity and Bright- 


and Professor J. K. lUffe, £81.102 from SERC 
for a second generation industrial robot vision 
system based upon the Mkro Consultants Intel- 
lect system. 

Electrical and electronic uwloeerlng - Dr A. D 
Olver, £28.956 from SERC {Rutherford) foi 
the electromagnetic design of UK millimetre 
wave radio tetescope. 

Materials - Professor E. H. Andrews. £17.225 
from the Ministry of Defence for research Into 
the adhesion of Ice to structural materials. 
Nuclear engineering - Dr F. P. Berger, £15,3(>2 
from British Nuclear Fuels Ltd for research Into 
Ihe effect on local heat transfer of displace- 
ments and bowing of fuel pins In clusters; 
Professor D. C. Leslie, £21.982 from the Minis, 
try of Defence for research into large eddy 
simulation of a turbulent near wake; £28,314 
from the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Au- 
thority for the evaluation of models in PWR 
codes. 

Physics - Dr W. Young, £14.977 from the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority for 
calculations for the Martensitic transformation 
In transition metal alloys. 

North East London Polytechnic 

Anglian regional management centre - G. Lyons 
and R. Slennipg- £21.357 from the DE5 for the 
first phase of a project on employment relations in 
secondaty schools - 

Engtnefrmg - Dr D. Smith - £11,000 from the 
GLC for a Docklands history survey. 

Human ideneia - Dr C. Berry - £14,833 from Ihe 
]HA for work ort programme organiiallon factors 
and Ihe recall or Informational TV material, with 
special reference to news broadcasts; R. Parkm- 
son *■ £13.256 from the Manpower Services 
Commission for an evaluation of the MSC s 
■■Jobmata" programme: T. Burgess - £9j«0 from 
the International Fcdcrailnn of Inshlulcs for 
Advanced Study for research Into legislation on 
[and tenure, land use , conseivaiicm and forestry in 
the countries cooperating m tho "Save our Soils" 
project. 

Open University 

£979® iron. ■Buckingham ( oumy f uimn 
Education Department for a Bucks l.L/VOU 
project by iho Open Umvenilyi mm fur 

- A«» 

brick - £23,000 from the Manpower Services 
Commission for a programme for women en- 

GRC for a 


- -- m 1 - ■ -•■IXlil.f, 

from Critique. 31 Clcwdcn Ru:id, CiJaioow 
OI2 OPII. 


“Course Evaluation .iml the Tcuchina l-'uni^ 
lion" a regional umjn.ir to the firm nuin 
seminar uf ihc Lcvcrhulme pmgvamiuc of hiiuK 
Into ihc future nr higher ciluajrjon. u jnini 
half-d.iy meeting »r ihc stiiir deiclunmcnt unii 
und the northern branirki of ihc SKI 111 l«» he 
held on January 2D ai Manchc^k r Pul) let lime 
Bracken Mouse site, pec: £2.5i». Applicatiuns 1«> 
Mrs A. Broimfcy. Staff l>evcl«.ipmcnt Unit, 
bracken Mmuc. Llurlc^ Street. Manchester Ml 
7DF. 


“Technical Aspech of LirgurKegulaMiy hc*v 
urci on the Phiumncvuiicnl Industry" nn mier- 
□jitriinal conferemv orgdiu/cd h> the Kinder 
Adnsury Centre k to he held on February 
25-25 in the Jeru^idcm Pl.i/n Hotel. Jcrusjleiii. 
Sessions "will cover good manufacturing prac- 
tice; quality murance and quality cunirul, pro- 
duct safety, new drug development. Further 
information from tho Ponder Advisory Centre. 
PO Boa 7H, London NWII 0PG. 


"Quality Assurance fn Design" is the ilicme nf 
a one-day symposium organized by the north 
western branch of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers and the north »cst branch or the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers being held at 
Ihc UMIST oi i February 2J. The s>mpo«ium is 
aimed af engineers but should have special 
appeal for those engaged in the chemical, pro- 
cess, petroleum, nuclear and powur product un 
industries. Further details from Mr H. A. Kir- 
by. lngersolt Rand Co Ltd. Suuthmivir Rojd. 
wylhershauc. Manchester. 


Mr Brlnn Rlx, actor 
Hull 

MA: Mr Hiun Ru. the .ictnr and vutrchiry 
ecncral uf the MhNl'AP Klic Nalioiul Sikiety 
f"r Mentally lldndiuppwil Children .mil Ailidiv 
I.M>; Sir John Duddinc. chulrm.in uf the I Inin - 
hu'idc Area Fleulrh Aulhnrilv 




Jacqueline du Pre f (he cellist 
Leeds 

Hu; following arc lo be awarded honorary 
degrees in May: 

LLD: llcrr Wdly Brandt, uf the Federal Re- 
public of Germ an v Sir Derek Ezra, dunrtnan 
of the Nation j! Coal Board Lord Hail sham. 


"Tlte Teaching F miction in Higher Education" 
wfth special reference lo continuing education. 
d prescmlnar is to be held on February 6 from 
10 to -1.30 pm at the University of London 
Union. Male! Street, London wCl. It is in- 
tended ns b preparation for the national semi- 
nar on the teaching function in the context of 
the national enquiry into the future of higher 
education, organized by SRHE. Details from 
Miss Shirley Train, prescmlnar secretary, De- 
partment of E^tra Mural Studies. 2 6 Russell 


Lt'rd High Chancellor Sir Rudolph Lsons. cir- 
cuit Judfte and honorary recorder of Manches- 
ter and Manchester nf the Dench, Gray's Inn. 
Liu D: Professor Emmanuel (e Roy-Lnduric P 
of social science. University of Paris 

DMus: Jacqueline due Pre, the cellist. 

DSc: Mr Denis ParioasBurkdl, medical scientist, 
discoverer of Bukeit's Lymphona. Sir Henry 
Chilver. sice-chancellor of Cranfield Insiiiuie of 
Technology and chairman oi Che Post Office. 

v. 


irtmonl of E^tra Mural Studies, 2 6 
mare, London WCl. 


Another seminar on "The Teaching Function" 
on developing student independence and auton- 
omy is to he held at Bristol Polytechnic on 
February J from 10 lo 5 pm Papen Mill Include 
Mr Richard Foihergtll. director or the Mic- 
roelectronics Education Programme on "The 
new tcchnohigy and ihc Uracnlng/lcarning func- 
Knn". Further details from Tresnr ffahtfshow, 
Centre 1 for Educational Services, Bristol 
Polytechnic, IE 2d CohlharKmr Lane, Bristol 
US 16 IOY. . 


at lmlustriul Training and Education at a lime of 
Uncertainty" a CiHimbc l.adac Study confer- 
ence in be held. on February ft- 1 2. The doJtfer* 



unce will fevitu major changes such as the new 
kgl^latlim un ihc industrial Training Boards, 
the decline of ihc solun|nry system. Hie propoi- 
■ih for a New Training Iruilaiivo and inch* 
impficalioni. Fee: £75.(Nv. Fur liter details from 


■Vpi'illllMII Ull 1IIV lllliimiltfl IIHIMMIg IIIHIIUV, 

iht decline nf the ivluniiiiy ijitcm. Hie propoi- 
ih for a New Irumina Iruiiaiivu and incir 


, w antf-ieukaemiB drop on noimonc* 

Iho Joint iponsorahlp of Professor K. D- 
Mid Professor i. M. Bridges, of the 
of haematology. 

and nenrosctence - Professor 
front the MRC for work 
■J and applied studies of cochlenr 


BIIU Uppi 

... ' . 

'J-i -t ; i 

i '• •; 1 r :\ 

1 ' ' .- .- 


on Polylechnlc - £180,000 from the Health 

Education Coundl for sludv in 

In nune education: a curriculum development 

project. 

London* Queen Mary CoHege 
fwffaffrom s|rC S foTnisfrlbuied bray 
S^^XT.^'m.U.Uc. - D, A. Bomi 


SSaffuT r'mk » SgC-rii studfo, 
fnd rer^ Kl^ from Ihc NCRt for a 
reSareh Piricci nn bioiiratigraphlc studies 
f® 1 Hu mioecne-pitoo-'ne palaco- 

OreanSaraphic eirculalion In mo North ^antlc 

photon who whwBlktn and nto^dadon 'o^to. 
mlc ^-aoouri under direction of Dr A. Pur 
S-ISiSh Rhi Ihe Social Science Research 
Coundl tor a project an property tritons jn 
5i« orBrate rented lector under direction of Ml 

L. M. Dowell. 


the registrar und clerk to ihc guvernors. The 
Further Education Staff College. Cuomhe 
Lodge. Blogdun. Bibtol US Ih 6IIU. 


“Emerging Christianity In Modern Africa 11 b 
residential interdisciplinary cuufcrcttcc is to he 
held from Fehniary 26-28 at .Cumberland 
Lodge, the Great Park, Windsor. The aim of 
the conference which has been organized hy St 
Catharine Y In association with (he RuyaJ 
Anihropalomca] 1 Institute n to examine the 
place of Christianity in tontenipurjry, Afrlcun 
'odeties with special reference to, iho trans- 
form alio n of &vmboUc lystems and reJigtous 
practice, details from the progrmqma coordinator 
at Ihe above address. 


Miss Kiri Tt Kflrtawa 
Durham 

The fnllim-lng arc lu hr awardnl honorary 
degrees tm June 30, 1982: 

DMus: Dame Margot Funtcyn dc Arias: Dr 
Malcolm Arnold; Dame Ninette dc Valois: MEss 
Kiri Te Kamra^ 

Dl): The Mewl Reverend The Lord Ard)hmltop 
of Canterbury. 

DCIiS The Rl lion. The Hurl of Hreghcib. 
OSes David F. Altcnburuugh; Dr Maiy Uh 
terall- 

DMllr Sir John Beijcmafi. 

Heriot VVntt 

The follnwing are to be awarded hunmari 
denrexs in July. 1W2: 

DSc? Professor Ian Nahniiih Sneddort^ Simon 
profesvoi of mat hemal irt and head of the do- 

S lrtmenl ot matbcnulln, Unite nil y of 

lasgnw. 

Sir rieler Daxehdrili chairman. Shell Transport 
and Trading Company. 

Mr Dubmis McDonalo, ypalrmnn and chief ei« 
erinisc. Northern Engineering Industrie* Lid. 
DUfti Sit Ian Morrow, chairman of ihij Laltd 


'i • ' 

te V 


if®! 


5,' r# 

. . . ;ter 


ecinhc. Northern EngurCering Induilric* Lid, 


Group ud or UKO Intern gltoiuil Ltd. ■ 

Mr Ralph Enklne, architect. ' ‘ ! • 

Mr James Milne, getiend. secretary. 2|cotMsh 
Trades Uidgn Congress. 
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Classified Advertisements 


lace your advertisements 
■ to: 

Advertisement Manager, 
Times Higher Education 
lement, P.O. Box 7, New 
ing House Square, Gray’s 
.oad, London WC1X 8EZ. 
01-837 1234. 


ntments vacant: 

Tsities 

vships and Studentships 


Polytechnics 

Technical Colleges 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

Colleges with Teacher 
Education 

Colleges of Further 
Education 

Colleges and Institutes of 
. High er Education 

Colleges and Departments of 
Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 


Overseas 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies 

Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted: 

Other Classifications: 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates: 

Classified Display - £8.25 psc c 
Minimum size: 9cm x l rn i 
([o £74.25 01 

Classified Linage - £i. 6 o per 
line p 

Minimum 3 lines - (ft £4 an 
Box number - £2.00 

Copy deadlines: 

Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


ities 


F PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

fnvrted tor Ih a poll of PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. The ippotatae will 
lend ol Dopaitmeri, and win be aliglbfo lo bo oracled as Chairman 
-tied). Aa such, appucanto ihoirid have uMa oapabtiHta and extensive 
Kith teaching and research The new Professor will be expected ID 
conUy id die research al Pie Deportment end should have wide reiearah 
■1 mutch In die Oapartmam oonoenbalu on the appHoadana of Cttanrii- 
jnt In Pepua New Quinoi. Fiatoa of Interest indude: chemical sducalion: 
pmfetry. enutaunmereel md analytical ohamlitry: food thomlitay; marina 
Sri products: phyto-chemwiy of medldnal ptanta; end atruduiel chsmttliy. 
teresta ol die Profaww noed not be cormsd id iheao areas, bid twfehe 
ie to apply hia/her rmuch to Hid needs ol the country. A major 
the Oepanmoirt Is In undergradualB leaditog. This indudea ratal Ively 
Ice teaching, but olfto mm advanced ooew lot CMfflMy end other 


la. Applicants should alia have a strong Into rest In the potato me ol 
■try to Papua New Guinea at al level* covered to iha Uimraty. The 
ommHtfld b the banting of ttabontri Academics and a itaniltaent oontribu- 


cled in this use ol advanced trotakng Previous sxpsrteflPS of leaching and 
developing country in a iraptcat onvtomnMnl wit be Gomtdsrad an 


pa f£i starting « Ki-27>. Ihieeo-year contract; gratuity for approved 
» eccommodaiion: tonify paaugei: baggage eUowem; fern taros after 
tee; sducalion tutaktoy, salary cortfaumn scheme to ogmi extended 
ity. Appiicanti who wish to arrange sooontfmenl torn lltelr home fosuu/- 
loameo Dotefa) eppneettona (2 caatoel. tochidtoa b curriculum vtaee, ■ 


loomed Doteied applications (2 coptoel, tochidtog b OLfricutum vhae» a 
tograph end nantina 3 referees, should be sent tolhe Assistant Secretory 
■shy cl Puma New fUnaa, Box 4620. University PO, Papua Now Guinea 
than 31 January 1802 Applicants rosltfenl in UK should also eend 1 copy 
b lor totomaihHiar CfucemUon In Higher Education, Tlte Brftah Council 
i OMshm, 10 Soring Gardena, London, SW1A 2BM. Further dotsRs are 


l DMsfen, 10 Spring 
hor address. 


i In HJghai 
• London, 


SW1A 2BM. Further dote 9a are 

HI 


ERSRTY OF 
THCLYDE 

ESS 0 R 0 F 

iLITICS 

f Invites applications 
' Pro lesser ol Politics 
tha Department ol. 
wesslon to Pfofeasor 
> who Is to become 
star ol the Centre lor 
Puttie Policy.’ 

■buld be wel quaiffled 
lfBca or comparative 
ombfnallon of Ihe two. 

M be remunerated 
cofessorlal range lor 
lom Universities with 

forms and further 
luoting reference 35f 
t obtained Irani (he 
University ol 
.204 George Skpet, 
1 1XW, .wijh^whdrri 
niwtw lodged by 22 
2 . 


i'AZUAND 
1TY COLLEGE OF 

srffiJssai'H 

S table from Uib t»« 

tna 1982-03 

aer. 

il Pulild bold : a ■ ' 
■ ilofr and have the 


NEW ZEALAND 

PALMERSTON NORTH 

MASSEY UNIVERSITY 

LECTURER IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Application* are Invited for 
a lecturing position In Ibe 
Department of industrial 
Management and Engineering. 
The duties era associated with 
lecturing end related activities 
In mndiBnlcal technology. 
Applicants should have an 
appropriate degree • In 
mechanical ena in earing end an 


degree . in 

enBlnsarlne and an 

Interest, experience' or 

additional qualification In 

either (al the application or a 


branch of mechanical 
engineering to production Or 
service plant operations In the 
manufacturing or processing 
industries; or fb) the 
application of compute re to tha 
control or operation .of 
producKlon methods. 

Basic duties Include lecturing 
to . Bachelor of Technology 


inciui 

Iha 


to Bachelor of Technology 
auidenta, hut. the appointee 
Yvftll bo expected to conduct 
such research, industrial 
Investigations, or oxESnalon 
work canalstenl with hli nr. 
her Jntereite. 

A . ■ 

the ippplpthhant would be 
KV.l«ttir«r grade with a salary 
Uv the ranee of SNZf9,035 - 


liv the range 
090.920. 


Further • - details end 
description of position . w|th 
cotadliEona of appointment may 

X * obtained ' from ' the 
laudation or Commonwealth 
Universities CAppta f l. 36 
Qofdoo fitruirti London WCTH 
OFF. - or the Reftlsftr&r or the 
University, 1 

AppllcaMpna doss ■' on 20 

January 1982 . . HI 


lu». 1 
__.untvi 


isrlence In. 
tfy Wpl U 


UNIVRp 51 J V^O F^HB WEST 


Uw 1 it ql jjsiSUffR 1 1 AgSlS^ 

In. the r^pertment of Btoiogical 
Sciences. 


The poejwiion or e ■ AiiSUmiqiis arm .Javlted-for 
ile, end flexible' >UI« • ttio noit oFUCTUKfiR/ASfiJL 
krde jMcfilnfl and . T ANT LECTURHll f^feOTANY 

ion . wnf be an , .In the nepsrtment or Btoloeleel 
hftiteie^ pa appoln* Sciences. 

O expecteii to: (si . 1 • 

racluciory. •' CoursK - 1 v APplIcshis should • hold*, x 

; i&.arsi.Mn 

'wH ■ ^TS&JgBii-araua 


SR 


Hi " 1 ttmtehiuo iirfv - ' eppouuM.vvm 

srjopssn srtd .Wwa- •■'V,' underorsduM*.' 
I reel adveaqed- .itu- • ^ Including ■■ Pie 
tsarc^prdiectai oaf- J- > and Analamy 
the Aval oiunenF H , Soteny. . . 

Ot I 2 Lai 


Salary * scales 


l .' JrionthPlpqY. 

epd BconobiiC 

• < . ■ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

ApprtcaUana ere invttad from men end woman tor the following posts: 

1. Temporary Lecturer In the Contra for CrJmlnojagVOBl and 
8oolO‘LegBl Studies 

The post Is tenable as soon os possible for e fixed term until 31 December 1083. The 
successful candidate will be required to contribute to tho ConUe's research 
programme, and to teach on couiaea In the Department of Law- Candidate* wilh 

E ‘aJ Interests in any aspect of the Centre’s worn may apply. Preference may be 
to e candtoete wfth a legal qualification, 
y £0,070 - C7.290 a your. Quole ref: ROSfrl'DI 

2. Temporary Lecturer In the Department of Blbircal Studies 

The poet Is tefiabto tor a fbced term from 1 October 1B62 to 30 Juno 1983. The person 
appointed will be required to teach atojnentuy New Testament Greek, to lecture an 
New Testament teds and subteds, and lo oeaM with tutorials end supervisions. 
Salary £0,070 - £7.290 a year. Quota ref: RS5SODI 

Expected age ol candidates tor trfh poeto up to about 27 years hui older candidates 
not precluded, Ptftlcukere for both posts from the Regfelrer end Gecreiaiy (Staffing), 
ihe UnJvemrty, Sheffield 810 2TN to whom epgllcailona, Indudlng Iha nemee of three 
referees era quoting reference number, ahoud be sent by 10 Juiuary 1982. 


SWAZILAND 

university college of 

Applications ere invited for 
the post of LECTURER IN 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS 

STUDIES tenable from the 

uooinnlna or the 1903/83 
academic year. 

Applicants should bold a 
higher dooree In Thiotofly and 
Religious Studies. A thorough 
training in Theology with spe- 
cial emphasis on Scripture and 
■ special knowledge of African 
Religions and Theologies will 
be preferred. 

Salary scale; E 7^800—9.340 
pa. (£1 sterling " E 1-87). 

Two year appointment In- 
itially; gratuity; induce mo or 
allowance for those not qual- 
ifying for supplementation s 
education alio wanes; free 
ordinary medical achame; 
reasonable rental acconunoda- 
Uom family passages; biennial 
overseas leave. 

Detailed applications (8 
copies). Including a curriculum 
vl tae a nd naming 3 referees , 
should be sent by nlrmell to 
tha R«g_l4trir, University Col- 
lege ol owaxnand. Private Beg, 
Kwaluaenl, Swasilend. to ar- 
rive no later then 38 January 
1 983 

Applicants resident In UK 
should alio sand. 1 copy to the 
Com mllte e for International 
Cooperation In Higher Educa- 
tion. The Britten. Council. 
Higher Education Division. ID 
Spring Gardens, London, 
SW1A 3 BN. 

Further details are aval table 
from either address. Bi 


university of 

THE. SOUTH PACIFIC 

Appllcatloni are Invited tor 
the poet or PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS (Poet 81/87 1 
from persons with broad carn- 
petanca In the field and e re- 
cord of significant scholarly 
achievement. Specialisation In 
problems of oconomlc develop- 
ment le desirable but not 
strictly required. Salary scale: 
FSB 3 JU 09— 23.593 pa. {£{ starl- 
ing “ FS1.6B). The British 

Oovernmeni may provide salary 
auppLemontatton In range 
£9,538—7,680 pa laterllng) ire- 
viewed annually - normally 
lex -free ) and associated be- 
nefits. Oratulty; appointment 
allowance; low- rental part- 
furnished accommodation; allo- 
wance In lieu of superannua- 
tion; three-year renewable 
contract. Detailed applications 
<2 copies), Including e curricu- 
lum vltso and naming three ra- 
fareea, should be sent to the 


« trer, University or the 
Paciric. PO Box 1168, 
?uvo m Fill, to arrive no later 
than 87 January 1988. 

Applicant* resident In UK 
should also eend 1 copy to the 
Committee for Intaroatlonal 


Committee for ^ Internal Ion a I 
Cooperation In Higher Educft- 
tjpn. The OrltJofi Council, 
Higher Education Dlvlaflon, lD 

iftl/F a»r?i London ‘ 

Further do telle are available 
from either eddroee. u 1 


Technical Colleges 


COUNTY LIBRARY 

College Librarian 

£8100- £8733 

atthe Thane t Technical College, Broadstalrs 

Appl Icons must be Charts rod Librarians preferably with Col lege 
Library experience for ihfe multi-sto College, although training 
and career development given. A casual user car allowance is 
peyable and In approved clrcumatancea a disturbance alkwanco 
corskiared, 

Further delate and application form, relumable by l 5 January, 
from: ‘ . ■ ■' 

Tile County Librarian, Ubrary HBfldquarters. - 
Springfield, Maidstone, ME14 aUH. 

(Phoi»i67l41 1,8x1.3241.) 





rrtetlicaK ichemei 
rental ifCOMnnli* 
Y Ituiteh; blenql^L 
ruvp. . ■ ... *■ 


ctudlti-0 aid 
naming 3 

fi5.w.;ss 


felJ 

iqiteoai 




Courses 


iCAtlon Dlvlsldn. J 

lerdena, ■ Loqdql 

.la la lie ere ti^allab 
addreps., i « 







• ■ LONDON i 

WMonil 

Symposium jta North East 


Overseas 






THE EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 

FLORENCE 

is recruiting 

PROFESSO 

in the departments of 

- history and civilization 

- economics 

- political and social sciences 

and an 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

In the Law Department 

Consideration will be given only to candidates 
occupying appropriate positions in a university or 
research institution. 

The length of contract Is from three to seven years, 
shorter contracts may exceptionally be considered. 

Applications by 15 March, 1982. 

An Information sheet Is obtainable from the Academic 
Service, European University Institute, Badla 
Flesolana, 1-50016 San Domenico dl Flesole (fi). Italy. 



CAYMAN ISLANDS 

DIRECTOR OF LEGAL 

Applications are Invited for ihe new poet of Director of Legal 8tudlsa In ih* 
Cayman Islands, a British Colony fi ihe Caribbean. __ 

Applicants should have considerable experience of, legal, 

Degree Level in a University, Polytechnic, or Professional Ugar oonooi 
The main task of the Director will be lo organise end ooHormnaie a"Y* 
education system, principally for Artfoled Clerks, In the Cayman ibw» 

Tha RDGOlnfmont uilll Ka nn mnireH tarms for an initial period of two 


■87b or salary received is payable, no income «« ■ 

Cayman Islands. Benehts fnduda ihe cost of air passages ana 
reasonable baggage allowance. . 


leral. 


Appltcstlona should be received by the 31 et ol January, 1W 
should ba addreseed to: 

Dlreotor, Legal Dlvlalon 


.4^>mmonwealth Secretariat 
u .r rtwlhprough House, Pall Mall 

y London 8W1Y 6HX, England 

Further partiou^ars of the post can be obtained from IW* a __ 



. NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF ^apo rb 
_ „ LECTURER IN JAPANESESTODIBS ^ # -«N 

ApploSU gns aw.liwSed lor appolntmant to LSoturB.Wp* In the ^ m 

aWw .from MiKtidsiBB who musi poness at town L bmBv, 

tuem 

misah. - ■ wigjs- i.-JSg 

lSSub^ nnrf • ?!L!uiori Under the A ®* m 


iU-Tw 


SHmrioa ol SSU 
^1S0 to Sttoepjrv, flduca 
rnadmum of ssiaioo p.a., 
Bon ol pedbnal %cta to i 

rajfcaws 


location elowance In iwpert umspen* 

.a, wussge BMblanoa and DagsW® 

OfOosTo ChsBham 8irwH. SfWj* 

U**- — 


SAUDI ARABIA 


BNOL1SH teachers 

S Wb ara sc tins on pahs If of 

iSwJW 01 ?. company PEA 
Lid wire arer apaclalUu 
»t ihe .deetan project r m ana go- 

Aftirasu. 

.1 ®U0- to Wapslfin of IcHvJ- 
- vacanplee for 

Quillftod- ^earhere of Bnglleh. • 


of leaohlnfl^bjiic 

ofleh lo foreion ^ 

Attractive 13 JKJ- 

frSs fSoMri , # 0 'd? , o? , ^* l ^ sT ' 

frsa roo}. period* « Bllf . 

— ..L ^ 


t iu - 

HOlTlCi 

Albert 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


on’s diar 


For much of the period from the end Tfc m _ J • ^ 

of the Second World War to the JVlOClCr I 11 Z 0 


iday 


I Vietnam era any public set of goals 
for the nation included a major 
statement of the goals for higher 
education. 

^ In this period of prosperity and 
j growth com ins after the depression 
> and the war, tne objectives for high- 
er education and the nation were 
■ shnred. They had lo do with the 
liberal notions of the inevitability 


to 

revitalize 


mnnnix uuhh ihr M #ll . j iioerai noiions or me ineviiaouiiy 

tocether Hnme tn rmJ£°r]Si | and desirability of growth, progress, 

sone on radio, an nrirf mnmpni nf r>man& 1 • ■ ^ m ■ _ ■ _ m 


m 


to be done on Friday Jealinj cathedrals have a dtainct y brfghter Education through widened access 
gular part-time tutor prob- fu ture than new secular univera «■ leamm S was , an important avenue 
JVC at 9.45 for adult eSuca- perhaps we sho irid have co mhined ,1 ?™ u B h " hich indiviJuals would be 
ire in Brighton for extramu- more end1ine«umh n..r .nnH 5Lmin« able l .° share more fully in that fu- 
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gular part-time tutor prob- future than new secular univanJ ™ I . lcamin B "as an important avenue I m 

JVC at 9.45 for adult eSuca- perhaps we drould have Sineirt t ^ u S h * hich indivi Jtials would be | .'I 

ire in Brighton for extramu- more godliness with our good leaminc | able f ,° share H 0 " ' nd,at fu ‘ I .£jS 
on housing history. A small Tea. then off at 7 to talk to villace l tu f e - ln lur ?- educated people would I ■ :>r ■ 

ly group, we dfcuss late |&y g? 0 Sp. Get h£ * 10 SS fa lv **™™*'* reraainfng probtems. I • T ^ 

i "yeoman" houses for the wa tch Survival animal not education I u coll ?.§ e de £ ree was a P^P°. Ti t0 a 
• portables, accompanied and reflect yet again MSSfm | fe? r "^wiyone was entitled to 

mores of one student who unsocial hours would justify a video ^ 

ills asleep after (he coffee recorder: nrobablv not 7 J " Ie circumstances for the nation 

ack lo university via sand- ^ y land for education have now changed f M bm 

-h to work on census ma- land the foreseeable future will be 

evening class; the library is I characterized more by economy than I / MSm 

with young persons trying , TViiir a o/-Ioi/ | b y prosperity, by decline in numbers 

heating costs in their flats lllUraUdy I rather than by growth. The mood 

S ZTMSd"S- foVrcmo?cmmcr s 7 inar * 91t ^ P op Geor g e Rainsford 

ve every *Mouday? /ofkceS " ,rou e h «" *tal« TbW a tty |S£? pXXittm “ aH!,,iS ' ,iV ' ' ^ and how 11 «* "»«»"■ 

se every Monday) tor keen ihirrf-war mwn innirino -n,. — «.■£ IP rl Y ale . particularism. These are questions we must answer 


5S3K4S 

'aWiKi-i 


ve every Monday) for keen 
»ry research group, which is 
ig up. We speculate on (he 
lit terns of Jatc Victorian 
I shifts in our area, then 
c on various individuals' 
.inic along the winding 
clear night for a change, 
lpm. 


‘"S'" 1U ‘ a enange, s|jcky b wjfhcu . wh : ph ^ «ppear onen 10 oe committea 

lpm< dents can^ Lmrfinn m m not 80 much to thc advancement of 

Sir mSJ * ■ M thc American dream as to the pro- 

i that womiseroT^ ^ SU h n P nE H.T tecfion of their own enterprises. 1 ^ 

vered on time - J? shall see. After- opportSSty %er Wh °wllege° n0 wM 

into university by 8.50 rirujnp SP educfltioii m m ^ n " assured, who therefore during col- 

n on to photograph some economies and sundval l °edf!™t?nn le 8® had tho emotional leisure and 
s in Bnghton for post- SSl an ma ! The e " er 8y try to right the wrongs of 

lectures. Leave film with education is ovir tr J n v e S 1 the wor,d » now find that college is 
! is T« progress with re- ^12“ IfEi? hi t5*J5S I™**” Door," Their literal 


fcittvr progress with re- a and2reMa.rade b u S’T no * tbe “O 0 " 1 '" Door." Their llSeral 
lent now writing up - as one’s sflS o un the niUlmtl n n l | COI ™nItment to general progress has 

i 2 s li „ h i s r , £ e i d “£ fa „f y weakiy ss een u,s pi r 

rural poverty by a SStaTKr ” ' a ^ ieve on his own «*“ * «»• 


ilversity have a puncture, " b " *T S L fEL T thieve on his own what he can 

s a quick change and then man reminds^ me vet 12 Ha™”? - Now with declinin 8 public dollars 

i to repair sEop. Adult ^ HnSsh have to S n SSS^T available to financl solutions to 
laves to cars, however did cated r | P f n n fl i ^ S a a “Ph'sti- mounting economic and social prob- 

anage? Answer: in the btaMralSfon Y homW lems > thc nat,on is “« n B critical^ 

ssMsairJir by .*■ *■ 

senior oommon room _1._. . 

■ising absence of the usual ■■■■■■■■ ^ J*Jg0 jjQ ^0 

school 
leaving age 


iew of the current crisit;. r .* 
ary to read new journal JrriQAV 
work parallel to my own 7 

ier composing rejoinder P“ at 7aj n for weekly train trip to 
Imas, then back to edit- London. Start. THES with Laurie 
.pondence and to checking 'Taylor before switching to gloomy 
ytr of manuscripts. Back b f 1 ?-. First stop is small seminar of 
on, for processed film and visiting American students. I have 
're, home for a quick, tea don ® tbis for years, both to offset 
Tuesday class in Bexhill. ,be decline in academic salaries and 
tge, a pleasant drive back t0 finance regular research in Lon- 
Costa Geriatrlea - a fort- don - 'The latter is particularly impor- 
a local maniac forced me L ant m view of. the parsimonious. 


a local maniac forced me * ant . in view of. the parsimonious, 
ad^ and drove on. Extra funding of arts research in this conn-- 
oqtghl produces pnly. an MX- Tve been Iqclcy with external 

hefldlbhu nnH F DAI AaPaIvi BT&ntfi .but Ihm illll it nnf artA.. n U 


oqigbl produces Qtily. an .!^f- I ve been Iqcky wilh external 
headlights and l get safely 8 ranls but there iust is not enough 
-Opm. money in university kitties to cover 

everybody's qeeds and I know far 
s • top;mhny people who are paying for 

I pen 3 V their contractual obligation to scho- 

LWOuay larstup out of their own pockets. The 

a Fain «nma alirlpc tn Wit. Americans over. On to the Rririeh 


p . 111! llJV. X U13 t , MWtfSIUJGU 

he future of under and ,n “>* , war - The afternoon is veiy- 
te history teaching in view productive, although overshadowed' 
its-; Various alternatives b X the awareness that deadlines for 
lengthy discussion bat } wo F^pers and one book nre now 
ie optimism and an exten- ™ 0I hirtB up. Meet another of my 
Sussex'*, already well- research students, now writing up, 
flexibility. Early retire- v* ,^ n s J dll S contracted book before 
Id solve.; much,- but' win'll thosis- shouldn't it be the other, way. 
superb. peopjo and L won- roupd? 

I be sd public-spirited Id — ' - 1 ' 

M difficult to see bow Sir- : ' 

ph'S bland dalnis for im- xt/ Vr 

sllfy can be squared urtth- WCCKCIld . - ; 1 ! ' 

int moiltr HiiliiAMiitAn .tJll . • • - 


luoem waa. we navc :our. so <5i r l 
lunch, discussidds nbt av- houf of 
these pngess how npy brinfat'a 
sally say what happened in.- Son alia 


Ihird-vcar eroun. lookhie at ^omis * 5r a j P a f tlcu, ® nsm - ' These are questions we must answer 

Hardy andW^glSStf, roraegood fo^i^Tn'^hf'LoMh've^ ffi iff " We a ? 10 do T hi ^ 0,her 

seminar Duners ncrccnfive iti<sruwinn Iessi j . m L ne 8f owttl years and than move to a purely defensive 

and waves P of laughter. Sussex at its iJnT^iddle^ cTa^^life "" are A now P ° S ,‘ Ure v d Si f mply P rc ' 

iinn.inmnth.thrmin>t n k^nt „ 0 mwoic class lire are now sent, waiting for some better future. 

rareyed and apprehensive about Education needs a vision that will 

their careers and their institutions engage it with the sources of energy 

hey appear often to be committed in American society and provide at 

not so much to the advancement of the same time a leadership in the 

the American dream as to the pro- world of ideas that will restore a 

tection of their own enterprises. sense of the importance of ideas in a 

* 0I a wborn 11 economic time that has come to be dominated 
opportunity after college was by things. 

^k 0 ther 5 fore . during col- It is ironic that at a time when the 
lege had the emotional leisure and relationship betweenb higher educa- 

energy to try to right the wrongs of tion and society appears most strained, 

*T*; P. ovv fi nd tba * c ?fi a 8 c * s the two are most inextricably intert- 

not the Golden Door. Their liberal wined. In tho most pragmatic sense, 

commitment to general progress has American society needs people well- 

now been replared by a conservative educated enough to make its high 

nohon that the individual must technology work. 

8C & What J e T,i This not mean that higher 

aufliinhif> W *tA d ff linm S P ubl, c dollars education should turn over to indus- 
mrn.nHn. finance solutions to try the determination of its curricu- 
economic and social prob- him. But it does suggest that we 

wS’ ,*?A 0n ! S k“k ing must give up what one colleague has 

w hat the vision of higher education referred to as “our long-lingered 

A |*lCp in flip , haste education - reading and writ- 
^ Ww ill vllv tn?' filling in forms, applying for- 

_ l i J* T, >“■ Tjcy will have the chance 

SCnOOl of , a tittle schooling in the skiUs and 

i , arts anc l deceptions of the competi- 

IpflVlTUT nnro t,V S ®? cicty , tbe y are about to enter; 

Iwct V IIILi difc ®|td then of course, they are to be 

° given training in industrial skills - 

whether or not industry has a job to 
offer them at tbe end of the day. 
{Whence the sergeant majors are to 
be recruited to discipline these new 
national servicemen, we are not 

fold.) 

They are to bo given no Opportun- 
ity whatsoever to consider their own 
predicament. Lots of industry, but 
no art. Music, art and drama arc 
dangerous concepts, and nothing to 
do with a wealth-producing Britain. 
These unfortunates are to be press- 
ganged on to the production line 
before they have any chance to look 
™ r an y tb mg better and in circum- 
stances where there is precious little 
production to Offer them anyway — 
on £15 a 

Christoph er Price ISS 8 tfNb e ra d«s?Tr^' 

^ A recommend to him and -GeoffrOy 

Holland of the MSC, the Schwartz 

The Government has iust ralwd ih* a do ^ eat commissioned by 

school leaving aae to ^17 7SSA study youth linemploy- 

doMh'l if-quSe'Uke' 'ttarfc V 2S1 wi ' hl " ' be whole contort it 
sortbes ft M B^alw LSFvSSS^a'* 0 ^;- where 'they live, 

tlve’\ But the decision Is elrifv *? 8y ; 11 ? eir time, 

nolniscent of a similar one in1§30 hrtnoinnf relationship. Most 
also M a lime when imemploSnT 1 ff £1^ “™ 

lamss &Vfflsis? , J sus- 

the Board df Education Sir .received the customary 

Charles Trevelyan, wcre imoeccahlv 1 “ , 0ffia “ welcomesj blit until 

gcialirt and fiumaoe, buT'ffiSv what ,ha , V °, ry , rau ?'' ? 0 ^ ^ 
Mac took a lot of periuadini' It S *" M.I «"■?> 



moon brings Varied prob- r ^ i >. j. 1 . r ' *■ ? 1 1 M v'«* 

an a I paperswith authors : Themtlwr (s licturerth histah> a century Inter there is to be r ^ a P ed in 

rxi; tirt niihltcd ‘i,™!.™. ev^afess pretension fo5veth«f h Q ! ■ r L] ro T m those whom, society 

yPUngstert .W educatimi® ba f rejected. Iris a subject iriwhkh 


duction cris^s in the.ee 
an a I papers’ with autno 
ry; we publish local r 
by adult classes but iili'ai 


_ _ ■ -^naMIBir R n,, 

mandarin disdain for the ZTT" 
work.” and better underst 3 d 
need to adequately n r en' ' atld <*r 
dents for that wo r V P * re 0 “ r ««■ 

.ha A n\tS„|T e !, V,lV““' 

strides being made by on S d2 
and technological coUeaL?^ 
education must learn to 'C'J 
hose energies and succK 
learn from them. This mil ^ 
vide a new source of vitality ^1 
of education similar to that 
by the land grant colleges, ifeT*f 
Bill and the growth of - -- - 
colleges. In the sense thS^gj 
reform wus ineffective in (he hS 
only of theoreticians, we-mujhS 
1 g e t tmg our hands dirty in the ron^ 

knowledge 6 ° f ^ 

T S h SC u nPt0 bc ^ ^ble UtX 
of the humanities, arts, and JR 

I cial sciences. This is both a reflection 

and a cause of a basic shortcoming k 

society that suggests that while let 

communications may have been the 

20th century's greatest technotogicai 

success, it is also its greatest lociil 

failure. We do not understand each 

other any better for our ability to 

communicate instantaneously and 

. over interstellar distances. 

r Education must thus serve tvo 

r masters. It must willingly serve tech- 

* nology, benefiting from the practical 

- recognition, acceptance, and reward! 

. that follow. It must also serve the 

1 world of ideas and values which pio- 

1 vide less tangible but equally impor- 

t tant rewards. It must remind the 

> nation of its unique role in retaining 

1 the past, energizing the present, and 

1 foretelling the future. 

I We may live in a nation where no 

one starves but that is manifestly not 

' true for the rest of the globe. And 

- around the world there are still prob- 

t lems of injustice and inequality, so- 

* cial disintegration and racial prt- 

1 judice where the most important 

* driving force is still an idea. It is not 

1 enough - to civ out that no one Is 

interested in learning what we want 

to teach. 

We will be successful only if m 
are also willing to learn the politics 
of support, for we will not be ade- 
quately supported if we merely stand 
on our rights as we conceive them. 

is an island, no university or poiy- 
. technics is either. They have a stake 
in the cohesion of the community 
in which they find themselves. 

I suppose- it is peevish to moan » 
much at the festive season but 
another pre-Christmas derision of 
government, this time by Sir Km 
Joseph, seems peculiarly clumsy and 
ill-thought-out. This is the proposal 
to halve the “home” student fee. At 
first sight this does not seem the son 
of thing to quibble about as most 
students do not pay the fee them- 
selves and, to some extent, it » 
a mere book-keeping exercise. 

The object of the exercise is to 
Umit student numbers by 
the incentive to over-recruit. As I W 
Education Select Committee pointeo 
out last year that a low fee aiw 
removes the Incentive for under- 
recruiting colleges to get; up® 
target; if you get the money irrespec- 
tive of student numbers, why try to 
pull them In7 Then again, it is iwjj 
that a measure designed to depnv 
British students of a university 0 
college place, has the effect oj 
doubling the subsidy to Germans an 
Frenchmen and Guadalouptans- 
cannot be sensible or right that, I 
will soon be ten times more expe 
sive for a Greek Cypriot &oB 
sia to train as a doctor m -Bnia" 
than for a Greek fr °m Awe ■ 
(Athens has a perfectly g ood ^ .* 
school; Cyprus, partly as a r« sa , 
Britain’s wishes in I960, has no 
Versity at all.) . 

. . Nor can It please overseas 
that the DES, having spent 
two years telling them that rg 

inents about marginal student . : 
were irrelevant and cquW £ ■ 

entertained, suddenly itself si ^ 

ing marginal cost arguments | 
fence or this latest proposal- ' ^ 

irks me. about the proposal is 

purports to be a reply to ' ^ 

Accounts Committee (PAW ■ 
called for cash bmited ^ 

g ants; it does not. mejti 
jucatlon Select Coulrnttfeej' 

was a little more Aably* 

ject than the PAC. UnderaUt®^ 

I suppose, since It cIean Anally 10 

Our recommendation margin^ ,,. 

increase home fee levels. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

A two-year solution to our undergraduate problem 


fiji^nAis pir » p re «? jsetc r»ess 

versines is to be reduced substantial- financial support to pursue their slu- World War Two and the passing of the , , orain,,rv Uegr ‘‘ t ' 

|y. Surely thought should be given to dies further. In science and engineer- Education Act. Many students nowa- Under the proposed new arrange 
bow to do this, so as to provide ing, most granting bodies restrict days would prefer lo take an ordin- ments ’ we could maintain a uni vers 
access to higher education for all support for postgraduates to those ary degree, were it not for the strona i,y P ,ace for a11 who qualify at A 
who are qualified but lo restrict spe- who obtain a II. 1 or better in their social pressure to avoid what the? Ievc ’ a,,d we couW Cl,n ' cr lhc grea 
dslist training to those who truly final exams. It seems appropriate see as a second-rate alternative But ilIlcl| cctual and social advantages o 
benefit. that automatic l.e.a. support for third research degrees do not have the univcrsil y education on us large : 

As an experienced lecturer it year studies shouId be extended only same fatal attraction as honours de- scc,lotl of the population ns receive 
aems clear to me that the students “ l' 10s . e who "chfovc n minim™ gr«s. It is quire acceptable for peo- " a. present. 

sto least benefit from university tl it«f nilC if ta »V° ard beir °. rdl !! ar ^ P e ) vi,b tirst-class results at honours Surely we should take advantagi 
education are those who struggle degree. If the minimum standard level to reject the research option. If of our straitened economic circumst 
through a specialist third year nnd wer ? a , “" th e population of under- all universities acted in concert to ances to bring about a reform whicT 
end up with third-class results. ^ ou ,- d be i e *u Uced by - a re mstate the ordinary degree, it on educational grounds seems to In 

Usually such students are identifiable at su °stantial fraction, and the expensive seems likely that many undergrade highly desirable. At thc very least, 
the end of their second year. resources required for third-vear ates who are bright and highly- an inter-university committee sliuuli 

.... . . . teaching would be concentrated on employable will choose to leave uni- investigate the reinstatement of ilu 


An attractive solution to our proh- 
Icm is the revival of the ordinary 
degree, granted on the bash of satis- 
factory performance after two years. 
Further studies should be reserved 
for (hose who need specialist know- 

Rough justice 

Sir, - It is a commonplace that uni- 
versities do many different things 
that by any standards would be diffi- 
cult to evaluate together - profes- 
sional and vocational training, pc re 
research, the transmission of culture, 
the development of industrial techni- 
que, the pursuit of scholarship and 
» on. 

it is less commonly recognized 
what limits exist on the justice of 
transforming the evaluation of these 
activities into the “difficult decisions" 
now being made. 

Until recently it has been possible 
for everyone to hold a range of 
objectives like those above as all 
relatively worthy. Now the choices 
are being made among them by 
hastily improvised criteria in an en- 
tirely novel sitution. Justice at least 
requires some background of consen- 
sus, and this has never existed in the 
detail now required. 

If the new criteria were consistent, 
evenly applied and reflected at least 
some priorities of value, they might 
be defensible, although they would 
still be unfair. Academic units, 
whether universities, disciplines or 
departments, are findirig themselves 
evaluated for past performance on 
ffileria to which they were never 
asked to respond. Who, apart from 
the UGC, would set exams for stu- 
dents in new subjects at a day's 
notice? Retrospective justice is rough 
indeed. 

Unfortunately, we know that even 
this minimal demand is not met. It is 
> sound intuition that criteria of jus- 
tice be agreed before one knows how 
one will be placed by them, At the 

Bradford fear 

Sir, - I am writing on behalf of many 
focal teachers to whom I have 
spoken and who are realizing, almost 
*t the penultimate hour, the likeli- 
hood that both Bradford University 
Schools of education may be In dan- 
ger of closing because of the latest 
cots, There are two main grounds on 
which local teachers object to the 
proposed closure: 

. 1. Such a step would lessen the 
opportunities for local teachers V 
take first degrees and higher degrees 
on a part-time basis. The proposed 
lack or part-time higher degree faci ji- 
bes 1 being quite unpardonable in 
riew of the fact that the teaching 
profession is rapidly moving towards 
W bll graduate (1st degree) profes- 
sion. 

?■ The staff of the two schools of 
education is young and well qual- 
ified. The bias of the postgraduate 
school is towards researen and this is 
indicated by the numerous papers 
Produced In learned journals by indi- 
vidiial members of staff. Publications 
hy the same individuals are to be 
^nd - on many university library 

Selves. • 

Yours sincerely, 
g-^QLLARD, 

Jfeadrfiasfer, . , 

. »■ Andrew’s C of E Primary School, 
Krighley, Bradford. 

f° r publication should arrive 
.ty. Tuesday morning. They should be 
** short as possible ana \ written pn 
on £ side of - the paper. The editor 
the right to ciif or amend 
1 y necessqry, ...» • '• . *. 1 ' 


(hose who best benefit from it. 

The pattern of a two-year ordinary 


versity and to reject an honours de- ordinary degree ns a possible roue 
gree which is essentially a precursor tion to the difficult situation we nov 
to research. If the ordinary degree face. 

_ __ 11 1 _ n 1 t 1 ■ ■ • . * 0 1 ■■ 


degree followed by third-year study were called a BA (which it is now) Yours faithfully, 
to honours level has been until very and the honours degree were re- L. M. BROWN 
recent times characteristic of the En- named, perhaps BA (academic), it Robinson College, Cambridge. 


moment, every kind of unit is 
arguing general principles on which 
it happens to know it will be favour- 
ably placed. Classics argues culture; 
science, research; engineering, in- 
dustrial application; social administra- 
tion, value to the community. Large 
units argue economies of scale and 
the advantages of specialization. 
Small units argue flexibility and in- 
timacy. 

We don’t know quite how or why 
the UGC reached the decisions it 
has. We do know that all pleading 
has been special pleading. 

We should therefore recognize the 
process of “rationalization” for what 
it is. It is not a contest of criteria; it is a 
contest of interests. It is not an 
academic process. It is a political one 
from top to bottom. It is not rationa- 
lization; it is not even irrationnliza- 
tion. Tt is arationalization. 

But then we are left with the prob- 
lem of 0 response whicli does not 
sacrifice all principle in a scramble 
for position. Evidently abstract calls 
for unity are not enough. We have 
to ask ’’unity with whom for what 
purpose?” There is only one general 
orientation which I feel holds out 
any prospect of success. We should 
exploit tne hierarchical ■ character of 
the decision-making process to iso- 
late those at successively higher 
levels within it. This means arguing 
as an interested member of a unit as 
strongly as possible with those at the 
level above, while explicitly refusing 
comparison with units placed at the 
same level. Argue for your own job, 
against tbe head of department, but 
not against colleagues - or techni- 
cians - or secretaries. Argue with 
your head of department against the 

Fees add costs 

Sir - The Department of Education 
and Science explanation for the cut 
in tuition fees, which you quoted on 
; December 11. read in part: “A high 
level allows institutions ... to onset 
financial constraints ... by recruit- 
ing more students." 

This not only confirms yet again 
that the DES does not even know 
the approximate marginal cost of in- 
^ — 'ng student numbers, but also 
^-that it might be trying to 
dT3i&. It by trial and error, adjust- 
ing fees until an equilibrium appears. 
If so, they ore doomed to failure, 

because^h er (hings are not' equal - 

though extra students c an be taken 

Social sciences 

Sir - The article by Charlotte Barry 
and Olga Wojtas &HES, December 
11) contained a statement whicli 
might be misleading and alarming for 
undergraduates hoping to ^eppiy tor 
training as primary teachers when 
they hive obtained a social science 

Neither the Department Educa- 
tion and Science nor Sir Keith Jos 
eph has ruled that sodal sdence de- 
Sees are. irrelevant. They 'tarn both 
called attention to the need to look 
to the relevance and- quality of entr- 

"tfSS is equally * 
h. the light, of the many recent de- 

ssi- s srartat 


board, but not against other depart- 
ments. Support your board against 
the vice-chancellor, but don't judge 
other boards. Support your vice- 
chancellor against the UGC, but 


don't judge other institutions. Sup- 

E ort your discipline against the UGC 
ut don’t denigrate other disciplines. 
Support the UGC agninsl the Gov- 
ernment if it ever starts fighting for 
universities. Argue for universities 
against the Government, but not 
against schools, hospitals or steel- 
works. The unions support anyone 
acting In this way on behalf of a 
lower unit, and oppose anyone 
acting on behalf of a higher. If those 
at higher levels take decisions ugainsi 
other units at your level, make clear 
that the decisions are taken in isola- 
tion and solely on the responsibility 
of those above. Refuse consensus. 
Don't interpret decisions favourable 
to your unit as “a vote of confidence 
in what wc (l) do." 

Such a policy lends lo make the 
implementation of cuts “sticky down- 
wards”. It tends to reflect the cmn- 

E upwards towanls where it hc- 
- the Government. And there 
it rests on a dear political judgment. 


Universities, like so many other in- 
stitutions are beinu sacrificed to no 
good purpose, and to no benefit of 


any other sector of a beleaguered 
society. 

The UGC is a servile beast. It has 
turned from watchdog to hunting 
hound at the behest of its master. 
We are the fox. Get foxy. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALAN CARLING. 

Otonabee College, Trent University, 
Peterborough, Ontario, Conadn. 

without increased resources, the 
quality of leaching and/or the 
opportunity for research must 
suffer; . , 

b. Institutional managers know 
the DES is hypnotized by the con- 
cept of unit costs, so tries lo make 
these seem low, hoping to benefit 
by the next wild swing of policy; 

c. At the departmental- level, 
extra recruitment is altruistic 
rather than cynical - teachers are 
prepared to work harder for (he 
sake of the students despite finan- 
cial constraints. 

Yours faithfully. • 

JOHN HAWGOOD, 

Durham University Academic In- 
formation Service. I.eazes Plncc, 
Durham. 
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clement of education and (ruining nt 
all ievcls believes it unlikely that 
social science suhiects Could ever he 
irrelevant to tcucfier training. 
Whatever our views on tills mut- 


ter, I wish to make it quite clear that 
no ruling .is described in the article 
has been made. The student de- 
scribed was simply encountering the 
regulations of one particular college 
gnd these should nut be taken as 
typical. Wo hope that good gradu- 
ates In social science subjects will not 
be deterred from applying for the 
limited number of tcacher-tralning 
places that will be available this 

? *ar. 

ours sincerely. 

ROBERT MOORE,. 

Chairman, 

British Sociological Association, 

10 Portugal Street, Londbh 1 WC2. 


Uninn View 

History of 

university 

constraint 

Among politicians and the press the line 
is often peddled that over the past 
few years universities have enjuyed a 
period of relative prosperity anil 
should not grumble at now having to 
be the subject of cut-backs. 

The reality is that for eight or nine 
years university finances, apart from 
the general squeeze that has taken 
place, have been the subject of su 
many pressures and changes that it is 
almost a miracle that they have been 
able to adjust to the switches and 
changes in Government policy in 
such a way os to be able lo survive. 

First, wc had the ending of the 
quinquennial system which menm 


Muslim state 

Sir, - Professor Gcllncr’s article Set- 
line rite leaf on the Muslim Sum 
[THES, November 2ll) is the hcsi 
justification I have vet seen Tor uni- 
vcrsi.y cuts. 

In two full pages allegedly devoted 
to the Muslim state there is Hu refer- 
ence to any particular Muslim state 
except thc Ottoman Turks, and that 
is lo say they are a special case “thill 
eludes the present analysis." So. 1 
fancy, would most Muslim states it 
he cared to look at them closely am! 
at first hand instead or through the 
eyes of Ihn Khaldun, the only Mils 
lim scholar to whom any reference is 
made and whose fourteen! Ii-ccntiir 
ideas - stronglv influenced by tin 
condition of the Maghreb as In. 
wrote and unencumbered by data on 
anything that has happened in (In. 
Muslim world since - clearly prondi 
Professor Gcllner with his (ext. 

If one wants an excuse fo 
preaching flul-eartli socialism then i 
suppose any text will d>> and at the 
moment socialism needs all the allies 
it can recruit. Besides, to really 
answer Professor Gcllner point h> 
point at the level of abstraction he 
favours would require u descent K> 
equally vacuous generalization. 

Lest any of your readers inieht he 
inclined to lake the article seriouslv 
however, it might be worth mention 
ing that our knowledge of grea. 
ureas of early Islamic nixtorv i> at 
best too patchy for generalization 
and the ostensible unity Protest h 
G ellner refers to us “the 1 radii iona 
social order which crystallized in (hi 
region under the aegis of Islam 
was in fact u mosaic of local states 
tribes and cultural traditions domin- 
ated by the city both before and 
after Islam. Tbe Prophet and hb 
immediate followers were all city 
dwellers and the first Islamic state 
was the city of Medina under tk 
Prophet's rule. Furthermore, it he 
came so many years before the 
Kornn was committed to writing so ii 
is nonsense to suggest that Islam 
“can best be understood as a con- 
sequence'' of pastoralism and 
writing. 

If one fails to see the difference! 
?ne will, of course, see great similar- 
ity be. ween Muhammad, Marx ant' 
Mno. After all, their names all hegir 
with M, don't they? 

Yours faithfully, > 

DOUGLAS PICKETT, 
i>4 London Road. Dunton Green, 
Sevenoaks. Kent 

Junior Chamber 

Sir, - It was very surprising to read 
in your columns {THES. Novembei 
6) that thc British Junior Chamber, 
an association of yoiing people that 
prides it sol t on its aim of “creuting n 
more rewarding and fulfilling life” 
should be supporting so indiscrimi- 
nately in its letter to Sir Keith 
Joseph the policy of cuts ns applied 
to universities and pulyteclinlcs. 

Thc report smacks of a strong 
party-political allegiance in an associa- 
tion thtLt proclaims it has no such 
allegiance and or a sense of values' 
founded more on the hagis of how 
much something costs the community 
rather than how well it serves that 
community. 

Yaurs faithfully . 

IAN TRICKETT. 

I, Ivy Rank Park. Bath. 


that with the three or four-year time 
scale universities could only plan 
from year tn year. Then came the 
introduction of thc cash KiniiL system 
and thc ending of automatic pay sup- 
plementation. With [Uiy representing 
some 7fl per cent of tlte universities' 
budget, this meant that universities 
were unable with any certainty, to 
look ahead fur more than a' few 
months. On top ol this the whole 
basis of university financing was 
changed when it was decided [hut u 
.larger proportion of univeisily in- 
come should come from student fees 
and less from the recurrent grant. 

Whereas five years ago seven per 
cent of university incoiue came Ironi 
students’ fees, now more limn 25 per 
cent conies from this source, leading 
to greater volatility, ns student de- 
mand Tor different subjects and diffe- 
rent universities changes. (It is ironic 
that (he Government has just pro- 
posed to (he University Grants Com- 
mittee and the local authorities that 
the contribution from student fees 
should now he pulled buck In 12 per 
cent in order, it is said, to dbcourage 




universities from overshooting their 
home student targets. 

On lop of this came the introduc- 
tion of the Government's overseas 
student fee policy which meant un 
indirect cut of considerable propor- 
tions in university income. The Gov- 
ernment is takiua out frum the sys- 
tem something like £ I -10 million and 
the money coming back from higher 
overseas student fees will be an abys- 
mal proportion of this money, since 
the higher fees have meant that 
overseas students in their thousands 
nave kept away. 

Then a further switch hus occur- 
red with ihe Government now- 
throwing responsibility for financing 
student unions nn to the recurrent 
grant which, apart from the conflict 
that this may amuse, will be an extra 
financial burden when oncc-fnr-all 
earmarking of grants for this purpose 
has ended. 

Research, too, has felt the impact 
of financial change. Thc dual funding 
system has become completely unba- 
lanced since, whereas the research 
council’s budget has nut received 
savage cuts, (lie university budget 
has and this has thrown the whole 
matter of the way research is funded 
into Ihe melting pot. 

Whether it is deliberate or not 
there is no doubt that the whole of 
the university financial system has 


recovering some stability and some 
ability to plan even for the thc short- 
term future. . . 

. Lfiurie Sapper 

The author is General Secretary of 
the Assoc union of University 
Teachers. 
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been subject to a destabilizing pro- 
cess from which it is going to take :i 
great deal to recover. One almost 
wishes for the appointment of a 
royal commission on (he universities 
so (hat, while it is silling, all changes 
can be pul off. It would be a welcome 
relief to have a period of inactivity sn 
that those responsible for thc finances 
of individual institutions can catch 
their breath, nnd so that ull those- who 
are affected by the swift changes fn 
policy will have the opportunity of 
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bo h * dad - Yo11 sh0 " ,d »'' have 

heT t he%i„ h S 7 ' Did "' 1 y ° U 

s „° h . «>™ f It. You know. 
Spent so much. I mean I could I 
| have managed with a portable. I 

Never mind that. How's the 
course? I 

Oh, very good. I 

Is that all? I 

Well, you know. It’s fine. 

That's my boy. Still the same 
as ever. I 

Yes. I suppose so. 

Remember when you used to 
come home from school - what- 1 
ever you were doing, 11 plus. 0 
levels, A levels - and Pd ask, J 
How you getting on?” and 
you d always say exactly the j 

5?? e „ thi "8 : “Very good”, or 
Fine . Don t you remember ] 
how we used to laugh about it? 

, Oh yes. j 

I You know how much it pleases ] 

| me, don't you? j 

What’s that? j 

I You. Following in mv fool - 1 

steps.’ 

I Oh, that. j 

I expect you'll be actually I 

touching on some of my own 
work eventually. When you beam 
to move on to more theoretical J 
aspects. 

Well, we’ve . . . erm . . . had a 
look at your book on contempor }; 
ary American fiction already. 
Already? 

I Oh, yes. 

I Well, your tutors certainly J 
aren’t wasting any time. That’s 
I not an easy text, though I say it. 
j myself. 

No, quite. 

I ■ • ■ 

What . . . erm . '. . what did 
you think of it? 

■ 

Oh, I haven’t actually read 11 
I yet. But I’ll have to this vac, 

I We’ve got an essay question on It. - 

I Really! What’s the question? ; 

. What? 

J The question. 

, ‘ Oh. Well It’s . i , erm . . . sort ; ! 
of i . . erm . . , worded so as 
to • • • erm . . . stimulate us to !i 
respond. 

Go ahead, son. I'm used to the 
odd critical remark you know. , 
Can’t be in this business for long j 
without developing a hide like a,'; 
rhinoceros. *. 

I WcII It asks us, with reference'; 
to your text, to . discuss the prop*-- 
ositlon that: (< The dreadful sense ., 
of tedium, which quickly over';! 
whelms qny reader of tills volume -f 
seems the best possible refutation ; 
of Its own central thesis, namety, ^ 
that the written word remains > 
only genuinely creative mediumr"; 

Hmm, 

Dad? You’re not upset? 

Me? Upset. No. No. ',7$ 
What then? • > :.js 

It's just that the Father Chrr^>?| 
nas in me hns this dreadhii senscv^J 
)f ingratitude. 

• ••'••••••• • ' . 














